PENN MONTHLY. 


ART EDUCATION AND ART PATRONAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


I. 


OME years ago, William Morris Hunt, the artist to whom we 
S owe the mural paintings in the Capitol at Albany, was invited 
to lecture at Yale College. In reply to the invitation, he wrote a 
long letter, declining the honor, which he finally deemed it best to 
suppress, substituting therefor a short and formal note. The letter 
was, however, preserved, and Dr. Henry C. Angell gave it to the 
public in his “ Records of W. M. Hunt,” which appeared originally 
in the Atlantic Monthly, and were afterwards published in book 
form. From this letter the following extracts are taken :-— 

“One capable artist, with his assistants, employed as formerly, 
would produce more good workers than all the schools in the 
country, and with this difference: that works would be produced, 
instead of theories and advice and teachers. If good art is pro- 
duced, take advantage of the fact, instead of inveigling hundreds 
into an occupation where not one in a thousand can make a living, 
unless he resort to talking, toadying, or speculation. . . . It 
seems to me high time that something should be done to encour- 
age producers. The country is being overrun with art-teachers 
and lecturers, because we don’t want doers, but talkers. When 
we really want art, there will be a call for artists to paint, and pro- 
ducers will be respected, employed and encouraged. The world 
seems to want machines to manufacture artists, poets, statesmen 
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and philosophers; but when these exist, neither their work nor 
their opinion is wanted. One is invited cordially to join the gang, 
and produce what he is not to produce—works. . . . . If 
Michael Angelo and Titian were living to-day, they would not be 
called upon to paint. They would be listened to by the wise, and 
told that the Greek only could produce art. Were they even to 
lecture from Maine to Georgia, artists would not necessarily rise 
up in their wake.” 

William Morris Hunt is responsible for many queer things, 
painted as well as spoken, but nothing will be found in all the 
writing on art that has of late years afflicted the country, showing 
a better appreciation of the present artistic situation in the United 
States, and going more thoroughly to the very root of the question 
which it is the purpose of these papers to discuss, than the extracts 
just quoted. They contain the pithiest statement yet made of the 
strangely anomalous and dangerous condition into which art and 
artists have been forced in our country,—a statement which is all 
the more weighty, as coming from one who was himself an artist. 
It may be suggested, however, that it is simply the outcome of a 
mind embittered and diseased by unsatisfied ambition. But it needs 
only to be amplified, to convince all thoughtful persons that this is 
not so. To undertake this amplification will be my first and prin- 
cipal task. 

We have heard a good deal, lately, of the great artistic devel- 
opment within these United States, and certainly the interest we 
have shown in matters of art has increased most marvellously. 
But it seems about time to stop in our career, and to examine what 
the development has led to. So far as I can see, the result may be 
summed up briefly thus :—An increase of schools, of artistic so- 
cieties of all sorts, and of exhibitions ; and an enrichment-:of tech- 
nical methods, which latter, however, is due mainly to influences 
from beyond the sea. “Only this and nothing more.” * 

“The world seems to want machines to manufacture artists, 
poets, statesmen and philosophers; but when these exist, neither 
their work nor their opinion is wanted. One is invited cordially 
to join the gang and produce what he is not to produce—works.” 
That is what Hunt said, and.Hunt was right. It suits the present 
state of affairs among us, exactly. 





* I ignore the museums, which are the most promising results of our “ development,” 
as they have only a secondary bearing upon the question under discussion. 
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As evidence, I submit the following facts : 

From a statement which I have lately made up, I find that there 
are at least thirty special schools in the United States in which 
“art” is taught. One-half of these schools are devoted to the 
training of artists proper and teachers of art, and the number of 
pupils attending them amounts to over 2,400. The other half com- 
prises the schools for designers, skilled artisans, etc., and the at- 
tendance in them is between 3,000 and 4,000. Withthis second 
division of the army of learners, however, we are not concerned. 
If the schools which these artisans attend make them, indeed, more 
skilled, and do not corrupt them into unskilled artists, we will vote 
them a blessing. Our busiress lies more immediately with the 
2,400, the great majority of whom are women. 

Vasari, in the introduction to the third part of his “ Lives,” exults 
over the fact that, owing to then modern improvements, it was 
possible for an artist in his day to produce six pictures in one year, 
whereas formerly it took six years to produce one picture. We 
can beat that, as everyone knows quite well from the auction sales 
cf some of our artists, who turn out seventy-five to one hundred 
pictures yearly with the greatest ease, even if we must admit that 
these pictures are not great frescoes or altar-pieces. But in spite of 
this fruitfulness of our painters, we will accept the modest sixteenth 
century estimate, and will call six works per annum the producing 
capacity of each artist. Now, if we place the course of study in 
our schools at four years, which will give us an average of 600 
pupils in each class, we shall have a yearly accession of 600 to the 
ranks of our artists, with a producing capacity of 3,600 works per 
annum. Furthermore, if, for argument’s sake, we assume that 
there were no artists in the country when these young men and 
women began to study (which is manifestly untrue), and if we 
vouchsafe to each of them a life of only thirty years after they 
have left school (which is little enough, as artists are notoriously 
long-lived), we shall have, in thirty years from the time the first 
of the 2,400 entered school, 18,000 artists, with a producing capa- 
city of 108,000 works per annum! And this upon the presumption 
that the number of pupils remains stationary, while one of the 
great arguments for our development is drawn from the fact that 
the attendance increases from year to year. I know well enough, 
of course, that not all of these students will reach the aim with 
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which they entered upon their career. But we can discount the 
figures given to our heart’s content, we can kill off as many of 
these unfortunates as we please, we may even say that fully one- 
half will never be producers, and still the number left will be 
simply appalling. 

I argue, then, that we are producing altogether too many artists, 
and my argument is still further borne out by these figures:— 

In the year 1881 there were exhibited in the leading exhibitions 
of the six leading cities of the United States, about 6,500 works 
of art. Nearly all these works were by American artists, and 
nearly all of them were for sale ; and although some of them are 
here counted more than once, having travelled from city to city in 
quest of purchasers, it is easily seen that the number given is very 
far from covering the whole number of works produced during the 
year. For, as I have before stated, these figures are taken from 
the catalogues of the leading exhibitions, such as that of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, in half a dozen of the leading cities 
only, leaving unaccounted for at least twenty other cities in which 
exhibitions were held and reported upon in the papers, and all the 
“ special sales,” “ artists’ sales,” auction sales, and dealers’ exhibi- 
tions held in the year 1881. 

Another fact which speaks volumes is this, that, with all this 
machinery of exhibitions, auctions and dealers, our artists are still 
complaining of insufficient facilities for selling. 

And this leads us to inquire into the success of our exhibitions. 
The large number of exhibitions and sales held during the year 
may be a sign of active demand, and of a healthy state of the mar- 
ket. The test will be found in the monetary returns. 

At the last exhibition of works by living American artists, held 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, there were sold, out of 258 
works, two small pictures, and the Museum itself expended a few 
hundred dollars on small sculptures. At the exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club, January, 1881, there were sold, out of 289 works 
by 181 artists, none. At the water-color exhibition of the same 
club, in the spring of 1881, there were sold, out of 475 works by 
229 artists, 50, amounting to $2,500. At the exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, Boston, fall of 
1881, there were sold, out of 462 works (not including etchings, 
ctc.,) by 278 artists, four canvasses, amounting to $650. 
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Things are not, however, as bad everywhere as they are in Bos- 
ton. The two most successful exhibitions of 1881 were those of 
the American Water-Color Society, and the National Academy of 
Design, both of New York. 

At the former, the sales amounted to $32,000. But the cata- 
logue showed 803 exhibits by 266 artists, so that, had the proceeds 
been divided pro rata, each artist would have received $121.* 
At the National Academy, with 438 exhibitors and 752 exhibits, 
the sales were reported at $42,838 for 120 works, which, divided 
among the exhibitors, would have given each artist $96. And it 
must, furthermore, be borne in mind that the prices reported—in 
these cases as in all other cases,—are “catalogue prices ;” that is to 
say, asking prices which in very many instances are far from rep- 
resenting the actual selling prices. 

Again, the total amount realized in the year 1881, in ten of the 
leading exhibitions of which reports were attainable, was $114,104, 
—always at “catalogue prices.” In these same exhibitions there 
were shown 4,955 works, which we will reduce to 3,500, to elimi- 
nate wood-cuts, etchings, and works counted more than once. But 
even so, if the proceeds, as reported, had been divided per canvas, 
each would have brought its author less than $33, out of which 
sum would have had to be paid the frame, and, in some instances, 
the carriage to and from the exhibitions. To this it may be added 
that every one of the so-called “ artists’ sales” of the year 1881, 
that is to say, the auction sales arranged by the artists themselves, 
of which I have seen reports, were failures. 

How many hopes must have been blasted, how many mouths 
must even have gone unfed, if these exhibitors were all dependent 
upon these exhibitions! And sadder still to think of is the fate of 
those who were turned away. At the National Academy alone, 
quite as many works as found a place on the walls were absolutely 
refused! + Nevertheless, the results of the year 1881 are lauded 
as extremely satisfactory, the Academy exhibition having been, I 
believe, the most successful in point of sales ever held. It is within . 





*The figures at the Water-Color Exhibition of 1882 were nearly the same: Num- 
ber of exhibitors, 243; sales, $31,000; pro rata, $128. 

+ At the Water-Color Exhibition of 1882, the proportion was still more unfavorable, 
as, out of about 1,600 works offered, about 1,000 were refused, This, as the reader 
will remember, led to the Exhibition of Rejected Water-Colors. 
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the memory of all interested in such matters, that there were 
hardly any sales at the Academy exhibitions. Some years ago, a 
regular saleswoman was engaged, and she did better. But the 
comparatively brilliant results of the late exhibitions are mainly 
due to the efficiency of the gentleman who at present manages the 
sales. That his is the triumph, may be gathered from the fact that 
his advent in the Philadelphia exhibitions has been followed by 
similar results,—a fact which reminds me of the apparently para- 
doxical, but in reality severely logical, saying of a friend, that ina 
certain city of the United States, which shall remain nameless, no 
pictures are bought; they are all sold/ 

Art is “an occupation,” said William M. Hunt, “ where not one 
in a thousand can make a living, unless he resort to talking, toady- 
ing, or speculation.” That is precisely the meaning of my friend’s 
paradox. 

In the face of these facts it behooves us, for the sake of humanity, 
as well as for the sake of art, to pause, and give serious consideration 
to our present system of art education and art patronage. 

“If good art is produced,” said Mr. Hunt, “ take advantage of 
the fact, instead of inveigling hundreds into an occupation where 
not one in a thousand can make a living.” In other words: “Do 
not induce more and more young men and women to apply them- 
selves to art, so long as you have not work enough to do even for 
the good artists already among you.” 

Webster defines the verb zzvezigle as follows: “ To persuade to 
something evil by deceptive arts or flattery ; to entice; to seduce; 
to wheedle.” It is a hard word to use in the light of this defini- 
tion; yet I fear that Mr. Hunt was justified in using it. 

But, before I proceed, I must beg of my readers most earnestly 
that they will not misunderstand what follows, as I hope that they 
have not misunderstood what went before. Whatever I may say 
against our prevailing system of art education does not stamp me 
an enemy of art schools on general principles. As we are now 
situated, art schools are a necessity, and the question is only as to 
their quality. Furthermore, 1 wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I am the last man likely to say anything against drawing in 
our public schools, from the primary classes up to the highest in- 
stitutions embraced in our system, so long as it gives itself for 
what it really is and must be: that training of eye and hand, and 
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that imparting of a knowledge of form which every one ought to 
have. Such teaching of drawing, however, is not “art education.” 
As well might we call writing and grammar “ poetical education.” 

Having thus defined my position, I can now endeavor to answer 
the question which will naturally arise in the reader’s mind: How 
do we “inveigle”” young people into the occupation of which Mr. 
Hunt has drawn such a doleful picture ? 

The answer is simple enough. By lowering the standard of art 
education; ty easing the way of the student beyond all warrant ; 
and by holding out rewards which, while they may serve to heighten 
the self-esteem of the pupil, are utterly worthless, either intel- 
lectually or materially. 

It is not to be gainsaid that most of our art-schools are 
of a very elementary character. That, however, is not a crime, so 
long as they are acknowledged to be elementary, and are thorough 
as far they go. Speaking of the school of drawing and painting at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, Professor Ware, its late secre- 
tary, says: “The school is distinctly elementary, and as such is 
not to be compared with such institutions as the Art Students’ 
League in New York, the organization of which is specially adapted 
to students in a considerable state of advancement.” No danger 
can arise from an institution whose limitations are so clearly under- 
stood, and so openly expressed. Nor is anything to be feared from 
a school like that of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
The admirable results it has shown are amply explained by the 
great importance attached in it to the study of anatomy, and by 
the last paragraph of its circular, which states that “the Academy 
does not undertake to furnish detailed instruction, but rather fa- 
cilities for study, supplemented by the occasional criticism of the 
teachers.” Plainly,this is not “a machine to manufacture artists.” 
The danger arises from those schools which, by high-sounding 
titles and flattering prospectuses, hold out the vain hope of leading 
their pupils to the very pinnacles of art, and then, perhaps, cap the 
climax by sending those whom they have misled forth into the 
world with a certificate or diploma. I shall not endeavor to ana- 
lyze the motives which animate these institutions. Whatever the 
motive, the result is the same. Take, for instance, the institution 
which bears the noble title of «The Massachusetts Normal Art 
School.” No objection could be urged against it, if it were simply 
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called, as it ought to be, a “ Seminary for Teachers of Elementary 
and Industrial Drawing.” But when we see the crude still-lives, 
and the weakly heads which are a regularly recurring feature of its 
exhibitions, and when in their presence we recollect that one of the 
certificates of this school entitles the holder to teach in art schools, 
our hearts sink within us. 

Let us be just, however, in our attempts to fasten the blame 
where it belongs. Much of the lack of profundity which we may 
complain of in some of our art schools is chargeable to a general 
lack of profundity throughout the nation. Our tendency toward 
haste leads us to seek elevated railroads in all departments of life, 
and often induces us to take empty glitter for the reality. I think 
I am right in saying that the whole of the high-sounding termin- 
ology at present in vogue in the State of Massachusetts, from the 
«State Director of Art Education” downwards, is a concession 
made to the public, whose interests could not be aroused by the 
solid benefits of simple “instruction in drawing,” but who eagerly 
caught at the gaudy bauble of “art education.” 

«« Some there are,” says Cennino Cennini, in his “Libro dell’ Arte,” 
written early in the fifteenth century, “ who follow art from pov- 
erty and the necessity of life, and hence for profit, and also from 
love of art. But above all are to be praised those who strive after 
art from love, and from nobility of mind only. You, then, who are 
lovers of this beautiful striving from nobility of mind, come to art 
above all others, and clothe yourselves in advance with this gar- 
ment: namely with love, fear, obedience, and perseverance. And 
place thyself under the guidance of a master as early as possible, 
and part from the master as late as thou canst.” In Cennino’s 
104th chapter occurs the well-known passage in which he speaks 
of thirteen years as the period necessary for study, to which he 
adds the admonition “to draw continually, and not to stop, either 
on holidays or working days. And thus,” he continues, “is the 
gift of nature changed to solid skill by great practice.” 

Possibly some of my readers may object to Cennino as a mere 
handicraft’s man, and not an artist. To these I would recommend 
the following from Leone Battista Alberti’s «Tract on Painting,” 
where it occurs in the second book: “ Whosoever practises paint- 
ing, let him learn this art from the very foundation. Those who 
desire to gain glory in painting, let them have this one great care: 
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to reach that fame and name which were reached by the ancients. 
And it will be well here to remember that greed has ever been the 
enemy of worth. A mind bent only on gain will scarcely be able 
to acquire fame. I have seen many who have failed of gaining 
either riches or fame, because at a time which ought to have been 
devoted to study, they were already running after gain; these cer- 
tainly would have reached fame, and riches and pleasure as well, if 
they had continued to increase their talent by study.” 

Art teaching in those days was not done in schools at all. A boy 
was apprenticed to a master as in any other trade, and he had to 
learn all the mysteries of the trade through untold drudgery from 
the very beginning. It is unnecessary to adduce examples with 
the story of the lives of Raphael and Diirer present to our minds. 
The advantages of this workshop instruction were two-fold : it accus- 
tomed the pupils to hard work, prevented their merely playing at 
artist, and was sure to crush the love of art out of them unless it was 
genuine and deep-seated ; and it left them with something to do at 
the end of their apprenticeship, for the good masters were always 
in need of good journeymen. 

From the time of Michel Angelo, whose short and fitful career as 
a learner is quite in accordance with his self-willed character, 
“workshop instruction” was displaced by “academies,” «‘ appren- 
tices” became “students,” and “ master-painters’’ and “ master- 
sculptors ” were finally transformed into “ cavalieri,” «“ commenda- 
tori” and “ professori ’’—in spite of all which fine titles the decline 
of art continued uninterruptedly. 

It goes without saying that workshop instruction is no longer 
feasible, that much of what was then taught would now be useless, 
and that schools and academies are a necessity. But if we com- 
pare with this by-gone method of instruction the four-year courses 
of our schools, and if we consider that even so careful a school as 
that of the Museum at Boston exacts of its pupils, as obligatory, 
only “ three hours [of attendance] a day, for four days ina week,” 
we shall no‘longer be surprised to find that but few of our artists 
have that thorough training, that wonderful skill of hand, which we 
are apt to look upon as the special privilege of the old masters, 
and the lack of which, in our own land, is so often deplored as a 
lack of artistic temperament. The secret, however, lay in this, that 
these men clothed themselves in the garment of love, fear, obedience, 
and,—above all else—PERSEVERANCE ! 
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A still greater evil, however, than the low grade of our schools 
is the undeniable tendency towards the multiplication of these in- 
competent institutions. Every city, every village almost, wants 
to have its “art school,” when it ought to be satisfied with an 
ordinary drawing class. If we desire “to do something” for art, 
we straightway open a new art school, or, in the words of Hunt, 
we cordially invite a new lot of young people to join the great 
gang of those who are asked to produce works which they had 
better not produce, because nobody wants them. And to fill our 
classes and swell the list of pupils, we make the terms as easy 
and the course of study as pleasant as possible, and we give prizes 
and medals and honorable mentions, and possibly certificates or 
diplomas. And with these and a completed course of instruction, 
but nevertheless with a totally inadequate education, these stu- 
dents are sent forth into the world to begin the battle of life. 

Now, what are these young men and women to do? Having 
“ graduated ” from “art schools,” and having been led to look upon 
themselves as “artists,” the most natural thing for them to do is to 
paint pictures or model reliefs, or what not. And pictures they 
paint, or reliefs they model. And having painted their pictures or 
modelled their reliefs, they turn to you or to me, and say: “ My 
dear madam,” or “ My dear sir, won’t you buy my works?” But 
you shrug your shoulders, and I shrug my shoulders, and Tom, 
Dick and Harry shrug their shoulders, and the critics make tun of 
the pictures and reliefs, if they deem them worthy of notice at all, 
and the result is that they remain unsold. 

«“ Have we not done enough for you by paying for part of your 
education? What morecan you expect of us?” 

And once more the question recurs: What are these young 
men and women to do? If they were wise enough to laugh at the 
world’s indifference,and energetic enough to do downright hard 
work, they would throw away their brushes and modelling-sticks 
and begin a new career,—difficult enough, no doubt, but not as 
difficult, at least, as that in which, to quote my text again, “ not 
one in a thousand can make a living without talking ” and sundry 
other unpleasant operations. Few, however, take this course; 
some because—looking upon themselves as slighted geniuses, 
Raphaels and Michel Angelos in disguise,—they will not ; the great 
majority, probably, because they cannot. And so there is nothing 
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left for them but to turn round and ¢cach; that is to say, to inveigle 
others into the ranks of Mr. Hunt’s hopeless gang,—a calling 
which their certificate of proficiency, mayhap, expressly authorizes 
them to exercise. Our cities abound with so-called artists who un- 
dertake to teach what they do not themselves know, and whose 
lives must often be embittered, if by nothing else, by the knowledge 
of their own incompetence. And as each incompetent teaches 
several others, everyone of whom is in turn compelled to do the 
same thing, it is quite evident that the curse must spread in ever- 
widening circles. 

That this sad result is the outcome of well-meant effort, of 
charity, of enthusiasm, cannot be doubted. We are admired by 
all the world for the large sums we expend upon benevolent and 
educational institutions, and French writers especially are as- 
tounded at the art schools cropping up all over the country, and 
all of them, with one exception, the result of private effort and mu- 
nificence. Some people have even gone so far as to envy us these 
possessions, and to deplore that, besides the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and one or two provincial institutions, there are no art schools in 
France. Would to heaven that we had one great, thorough, yet 
broad, national school of art, with a Louvre and a Luxembourg 
alongside of it, the one to teach us the lessons of the past, the 
other to cheer and honor the workers of to-day! 

Looking all these facts squarely into the face, I have come to 
the conclusion—at which some of my readers may possibly be 
shocked—that what we need at the present moment is the ds- 
couragement rather than the encouragement of art study. 

I repeat, distinctly and deliberately, discouragement. Discour- 
agement, that is to say, (by raising the standard and tightening the 
discipline of our art schools,) to those who would take up art from 
necessity or indolence only, as an easy and genteel occupation, and 
who, having no calling, can have no hope; but the best of encour- 
agement to those who are willing to work faithfully and resolutely, 
and who come clothed in the garb of “love, fear, obedience and 
perseverance.” We need not fear that by following such a course 
we shall incur the danger of stifling some genius. Genius cannot 
be stifled, and will work its way up in spite cf all obstacles. Fur- 
thermore, there is nothing to prevent us from being continually on 


the lookout for genius, and to lend it a helping hand as soon as it 
shows its head above the crust. 
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As means of such encouragement, I would suggest the endowment 
of one, or at best a few, of the schools of the country in a manner 
which would enable them to develop into normal institutions of 
their kind, instead of frittering away our means in the erection of 
numberless buildings and the purchase of numberless sets of casts 
and other appurtenances; the promotion to these higher schools 
of only the talented pupils of the lower schools, coupled with 
scholarships for those who need them; and the establishment of 
travelling purses, with the obligation attached to them to send 
home each year a certain number of works executed during the 
year, Half a dozen such dourses de voyage would outweigh all 
the prizes, medals, mentions, certificates and diplomas given 
throughout the whole country. S. R. KoEHer. 
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THE LOST PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 


$ 

N the year 1840 were found in St. James’s, London, on the top 
| shelf of an old tailor’s shop, loosely bundled, original papers of 
Benjamin Franklin. What significance these had, the finder did not 
know, either then or till long afterwards, when he had sold them; 
nor does the general reader know to this day, whether they were 
of little or great importance, through what vicissitudes they had 
reached their strange resting-place, or even the fact that they were 
found and still exist. 

Franklin, after disposing by bequests in his last will and testa- 
ment, of a large portion of his library, wrote :—*« The residue and 
remainder of all my books, manuscripts, and papers, I do give to 
my grandson, William Temple Franklin.” William Temple Frank- 
lin therefore became, by virtue of this clause, sole and absolute 
owner and master of all the original papers of his grandfather. 
What the amount and range of these papers might be, the world 
never was informed and had no means of ascertaining, but the 
world thought itself justified in suspecting that they were much 
larger and more diverse than those accounted for by subsequent 
publication. 

Perhaps, if it had been generally known that Franklin himself 
was, by his own confession, singularly unmethodical ; if it had been 
duly considered that he was an enormous writer on all sorts of 
topics, for the daily and urgent wants of his times; that he was 
philosopher, statesman, diplomatist, man-of-the-world, philan- 
thropist, and served coincidently and actively in all these capacities, 
it might have been adjudged that his unmethodical ways and ab- 
sorbing life would fully account for his papers as published by his 
grandson being less voluminous and remarkable than otherwise 
there was reason to believe that they should be. If it had been at 
the same time generally known that his grandson was a procras- 
tinating, inefficient man, and that his first fault of delay as an editor, 
causing his authoritative publication to be anticipated by such pub- 
lications as were eagerly received by the world, led to his still further 
delay, the obioquy from which he suffered as the supposed sup- 


* Authorities. Senate. Mis. Doc. No. 21, Ist Session, 47th Congress. Sparks. 
Bigelow. 
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presser and vendor of some of the most important of his grand- 
father’s papers might not have been incurred. But if, instead, it 
had been generally known that, from the period when Franklin 
returned, in 1785, from France to America, until his death, in 1790, 
he spent much of his leisure in arranging his papers, the knowledge 
of that fact alone would inevitably have outweighed the knowledge 
of his grandson’s inefficiency, and it is certain that the odium at- 
taching to his grandson, so far based on mere suspicion, would 
have been considered warranted by fact. Taking therefore, in sum, 
into consideration, that the public believed Franklin to have been 
methodical, and that it was ignorant of the effect on William 
Temple Franklin’s affairs, of his having been anticipated in his first 
publication, the public was justifiable in its belief in the grandson's 
delinquency ; and we perceive that, if to its belief on one point, 
which was not founded upon knowledge, and to its ignorance on 
another, which was profound, had been added the fact of Franklin’s 
having carefully prepared his papers in anticipation of his death, 
the balance would have inclined still more against the unfortunate 
grandson, to whom nothing is in truth chargeable but general in- 
aptitude and inefficiency, as the papers found in 1840, which have 
not yet seen the light of day, fully prove. 

Nearly ninety years is a long time for a memory to await vindi- 
cation, and the train of events which naturally led to requiring it 
are only less extraordinary than the purely fortunate stroke which 
tas rendered the vindication of William Temple Franklin, as far as 
moral obliquity is concerned, certain and complete. That any 
honest man, however poorly endowed with judgment, should not, 
in the exercise of so great a trust as the publication of the papers 
of his grandfather, and he Franklin, have been able, if but for 
once, to rise above the level of himself, and drawing unto himself 
the wisdom of the nearest and dearest friends of the illustrious dead, 
to edit the papers in a manner to satisfy the world, is almost beyond 
comprehension. That a conscientious man, as these papers prove 
William Temple Franklin to have been, should, with the amplitude 
of his inherited literary treasure, have contrived so to publish, and 
so to withhold for future publication, as to cause disappointment— 
first, in the non-appearance of anything, and then disappointment 
in what he finally published; that he should for long years have 
submitted, except in one fiery moment, without vigorous protest 
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against the insinuations made, and the charges and denunciations 
launched at him, equally passes the bounds of ordinary comprehen- 
sion. And yet all this we must, on the testimony of the papers them- 
selves, acknowledge to be true, and place it to the account of 
a fatuity, which, as incomprehensible as the accepted consequences, 
is really the sole explanation of the fact of their existence. 

The acts of William Temple Franklin, however, concern us not, 
except incidentally, as in justice to a memory unjustly assailed. 
Their chief interest lies in their having injured, albeit unintentionally, 
the reputation of his grandfather; for, not only did his negligence 
fail by its omission to establish a just correspondence between his 
grandfather's life and posthumous record, but its omission was not 
without its effect, in times of political heat, of lending tongue to 
the slander of even the venerable Franklin himself. Who, indeed, 
prominent in times of political excitement, can hope to escape this 
venom, from which not even the spotless purity of Washington 
proved a sufficient shield? But it is nevertheless through William 
Temple Franklin’s acts that we are constrained to trace the history 
of the strange loss of Franklin’s papers and their strange recovery, 
—through the accident, if the reader will, of a commonplace orbit 
of life intersecting the track of a great luminary traversing intel- 
lectual space. Summed up ina word, the truth is that William 
Temple Franklin was an honest, inefficient man of moderate ability, 
and Franklin a loving grandfather, who overestimated his character 
and mind; and out of these circumstances grew consequences, not 
altogether to be expected, but as evidently natural as are all trains 
of events where we have the opportunity to observe them from their 
commencement to their close. 

Franklin died in Philadelphia on April 17th, 1790. In the 
course of the year, William Temple Franklin went from Philadel- 
phia to London for the purpose of editing the Life and Works of 
his grandfather. He had, on May 22d, written from Philadelphia 
to his grandfather’s old friend, M. le Veillard, who lived at Passy, 
near Paris, telling him that his grandfather had bequeathed all his 
manuscripts and papers to him, Temple Franklin, and requesting 
M. le Veillard not to show to anyone the corrected autobiography 
of Franklin (of which he had the original in his own possession), 
which Franklin had some time previously sent for the private use 
of M. le Veillard and his immediate circle of friends. As an addi- 
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tional precaution, he requested M. le Veillard to place the auto- 
biography in an envelope, seal it, and superscribe it with the name 
of William Temple Franklin. 

It was presumed that William Temple Franklin took the same 
precautions regarding a duplicate of the corrected autobiography 
which, it was believed, with good reason, Franklin had sent to his 
friends, Dr. Price and Benjamin Vaughan, of London. It was 
thought at the time, with good reason, owing to a statement made 
by M. de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt in his eulogium upon Frank- 
lin, delivered on June 13th, 1790, to the effect that the memoirs of 
Franklin would be published as soon as certain expected additions 
could be made to the manuscript “in our possession,” that the 
published fragment of the autobiography which anticipated Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin’s expressed intention of publishing it com- 
plete, was printed from the manuscript which M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt stated, upon the same occasion, had been sent to 
himself and M. le Veillard jointly ; and, consequently, that William 
Temple Franklin’s cautionary letter to M. le Veillard had failed to 
reach him in time to prevent his being forestalled in his design.* 

At all events, the fact remains that we find William Temple 
Franklin met, at the very outset of his editorship of his grand- 
father’s papers, by a severe disappointment through the appearance 
of Buisson’s unauthorized edition of the Works of Franklin, includ- 
ing the autobiography,t of which latter he himself was the 
rightful owner ; and this a work of such superlative merit, that in 
the first draught, and through successive additions, it had awakened 
the admiration of Franklin’s friends, as a masterpiece worthy of 
his name.{ It must be confessed that here was a contretemps 
calculated to dampen the ardor, to awaken the bitterness, of the 


* Whence, and in what manner, the fragment of autobiography published escaped, 
will probably never be known. M.|le Veillard did not know; we have his word for it, 
which is not to be doubted. It would require much space to discuss the probabilities, 
and even then the balance could not be adequately adjusted. 





+ That is, the fragment of it. 

¢ One small, unauthorized publication of the Works had been issued in London, 
prior to Buisson’s edition, in Paris; but this was so insignificant as not to deserve 
mention, except for the sake of precision; whereas Buisson’s edition, in its first as well 
as in its second form, Castéra editor, 1797, was, and is still, regarded as meritorious. 
It may be well here incidentally to note that the date of Buisson’s second edition, as 
given by Mr. Sparks, is 1798. 
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editor, and to increase the jealousy with which he regarded his 
remaining treasures. 

To many another man, to most men, the knowledge that 
two unauthorized projects were afoot early in 1791, for a trans- 
lation into English of the French of Buisson’s edition, would 
have been an incentive to put forth the utmost exertion to 
retrieve a first disaster; but a promise that the projects should be 
held in abeyance for a while, in consideration of his announcements 
that he would fulfil his duty, was fatal to the easy-going editor. 
Up to this time, by the fact of his being innocent and wronged, 
William Temple Franklin was entrenched in the strongest position, 
and here the culpability, if that can be called culpability which 
grows out of mere inefficiency, begins. Nearly two years elapsed 
without performance of his promise, and then the two threatened 
editions appeared. Nothing can be better evidence of the low 
estate to which he had sunk in the eyes of his grandfather’s friends, 
than the fact that the editors of one of the editions were Dr. 
Price and Mr. Vaughan, who belonged to that honored circle. 
Then came numerous reprints of those translations, chiefly from 
Buisson, of the Autobiography and Works; and perforce of the 
anxiety of the public to know all that could be known of Franklin’s 
works, perforce of the dilatoriness of William Temple Franklin, 
and the interest of publishers in gain and competition with their 
fellows, he found himself a literary pauper, while in possession of a 
mine of untold literary wealth. He was no longer in a position 
to be able to find a publisher. The combined book-trade was 
pecuniarily interested against him. No faith was any longer placed 
in his promises. He had forfeited confidence entirely. Yet, as we 
have seen, there was no proof of his dishonesty. Given the con- 
ditions described, an eager public, eager publishers, a disappointed 
and irresolute man, and we have the consequences perfectly 
compatible with the presumption of honesty of purpose in the man. 

If the charge of inactivity had been the sole accusation against 
him, it would be easy to understand that William Temple Franklin 
might have determined to bide his own time, and publish when he 
could publish to pecuniary advantage, which advantage would also 
imply the circulation which would be in the interests of his grand- 
father's fame; but innuendoes and charges of his having proved 
derelict to his trust were rife; it was positively asserted that he 
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had parted with, to the British Ministry, fora money consideration, 
papers which they would not permit, if possible to prevent it, to 
see the light of day. That under these desperate circumstances 
he should not in some way have managed, for his own and his 
grandfather’s sake, to silence the thousand tongues of rumor by a 
first publication, even though it were an instalment of only a sin- 
gle volume, is astounding, but is part of the history of this extra- 
ordinary case. Only once, would it seem, did he, then in Paris, in 
1807, awaken from his lethargy and reply to a diatribe copied into 
a newspaper there from an American newspaper, which charged 
that he had, without shame and without remorse, sold to the British 
Government the sacred deposit committed to his care by his grand- 
father, and that Franklin’s works were thus lost to the world; and 
satisfactorily prove to the editor of the paper that the allegation 
was false. Yet Mr. Bigelow remarks, that “whatever impression 
this letter may have upon the mind of the reader of to-day, it is 
certain that it did not shake the general conviction of William 
Temple’s contemporaries, that he had yielded to influences anything 
but friendly to the memory of his grandfather or honorable to 
himself.” 

At last, in 1818, twenty-eight years after his grandfather’s death, 
appeared William Temple Franklin’s edition of the Life and Works 
of Franklin, in the preface of which he affirmed his faithfulness to 
the trust confided to him.* But this publication, instead of dissi- 
pating, confirmed the public doubts, which now grew into certainty. 
Scarcely anything in the work related to Franklin’s long diplomatic 
career of nine years, first as one of the Commissioners, then as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. The public was disappointed, 
justly disappointed, and wreaked its vengeance on the head of the 
offending editor, who with a single editorial statement to his pre- 
face could have withered detraction and re-established his fair fame. 
Nothing in circumstances over which he had had any control, as 
well as those over which he had had no control, was allowed to be 
wanting to increase the load of obloquy under which he had appar- 
ently been content to live, but of which we must fain believe he 





* Mr. Sparks says, 1817, Mr. Bigelow, 1817, but Mr. Stevens, 1818; and whatever 
the date as given in some title-pages, a review in the North American Review, Vol. 
VII., 1818, evidently treats the work as just having appeared. Mr. Stevens, in his “ist, 
gives the quarto as 1818, the octavo as 1817-9. 
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could not have realized the amount if we must acknowledge that 
he knew of its existence. The statement which he might have 
added to the edition of his grandfather’s Life and Works, and had 
confirmed by the publisher, but did not add, the statement which 
would have set all right, was that they had reserved the evidently 
missing papers and others, for a second edition, because the pub- 
lisher was unwilling to accept the risk of issuing more than then 
appeared. Beyond that he was not under obligation to go in the 
statement, the business arrangement with the publisher having 
been that the papers so reserved were selected to overlap the pre- 
ceding dates, in order to insure sale as a whole to the volumes of 
both the first and second edition, to be eventually rearranged and 
incorporated in a single work. 

The same joint folly and fatality beset the unfortunate editor to 
the end. In 1818, shortly after the appearance in England of his 
edition, he went to France, where he married, and died in Paris in 
1823, leaving, as far as is known, no will or memorandum relating 
to the remaining papers. His widow administered upon his estate 
shortly afterwards, and on the 27th of September, 1823, removed from 
the bank the old iron-bound chest in which the papers had been de- 
posited for safe-keeping. 

Here we reach a blank, impossible from our present information 
to fill with certainty. How shall we account for the finding, in 1840, 
seventeen years after William Temple Franklin’s death, of the 
Franklin papers in their entirety, both the published and the un- 
published ones, not placed in any receptacle, but loosely bundled 
up on the top shelf of an old tailor’s shop in London? William 
Temple Franklin’s having had rooms in the house would account 
for the presence there of that portion of the papers which had gone 
as “copy” to the printers. But what did the iron-bound chest 
contain, if not the papers which had not gone to the printers? 
and if it contained those papers at the time of William Temple 
Franklin’s death, for what reason were they deposited with the 
published papers? That a likely finder should have been, as it 
proved, a person who had been a fellow-lodger with William Temple 
Franklin, is evident. The only difficulty is to account for the 
presence, in the former lodgings, of original unpublished manuscripts, 
now estimated as sufficient to make in print five volumes of the size 
of those belonging to Sparks’s Life and Works of Franklin, and es- 
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timated, when reserved by William Temple Franklin’s publisher for 
a second edition, to make as much again, with reprinted matter, as 
the six octavo volumes which he issued. The circumstantial evidence 
points to the conclusion, that, whatever the iron-bound chest may at 
one time have contained, it did not at the time of William Temple 
Franklin’s death contain either the published or unpublished papers, 
but that when he went to France he left all the papers in his old 
quarters over the tailor’s shop in London, where they were duly 
found, as narrated, by his quondam fellow-lodger. But another 
theory is plausible. The bank where the papers had been stored 
was that of Herries, Farquhar & Co., in the quarter known in 
London as St. James’s, where William Temple Franklin had lived 
when he edited his volumes.* It is readily conceivable, therefore, 
without any stretch of imagination, when we consider that only five 
years had elapsed since he had left England for France, that his 
living representative, whether his widow or an accredited agent, had 
the chest removed to the former lodgings, in order to examine its 
contents; that then, it being found to contain only papers, it might, 
to avoid its transportation, have been left there for safe keeping ; and 
finally, that in the course of time, some one wanted and took the 
chest. This is, however, not the likelier of the two suppositions. 
But if the other be true, what did the trunk contain when removed 
fromthe bank? Perhaps nothing of moment; perhaps all the im- 
portant papers had been gradually withdrawn from it by William 
Temple Franklin, when he was engaged snipping and arranging and 
concerting with his publisher what should go into a first and what 
into a second edition of his grandfather’s Life and Works. 

The finder kept these manuscripts in his possession for ten or 
eleven years, offering them for sale successively to the British 
Museum, to Lord Palmerston, and to successive American Min- 
isters to the Court of St. James’s. He was not aware of the divi- 
sion that had been made of the papers into two instalments, and 
supposed that he was offering merely the manuscripts of Franklin, 
which had been already printed; and it was for this reason that 
the papers were repeatedly declined. Not discouraged, he, in due 
course of time, applied, to the same purport, to Mr. Abbott Law- 





* The bank, the full firm style of which is Herries, Farquhar, Davidson, Chapman 
& Co., is stillin existence, No. 16 St. James’s Street, London, and is known in banker’s 
lists and directories as that of Herries, Farquhar & Co. 
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rence, the American Minister in London, who, although explicitly 
disavowing any knowledge of such matters and any authority 
from the United States to make such a purchase, put him in the 
way of finding a purchaser in the person of Mr. Henry Stevens, an 
American, resident in London, a life-long collector of Frankliniana, 
who at once bought the whole collection. This purchase took 
place in 1851. 

Mr. Stevens, upon becoming the owner of the collection, set to 
work to repair, collect, bind, and arrange it, expending in the pro- 
cess, including copies and additions, over a thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Putting himself into communication with Mr. Colburn, Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin’s old publisher, he learned the whole _his- 
tory of their connection. The success of the edition, Mr. Colburn 
stated, had fallen far short of their expectations, and he had not 
had the courage to resume the labor that would have been in- 
volved in obtaining from the dilatory editor the promised second 
instalment. He had not, he said, heard of William Temple Frank- 
lin’s death until some time after the event, and then, upon inquir- 
ing for the papers, he had been unable to trace them. In conse- 
quence, in 1833, he had been compelled to resort to the publisher’s 
device for producing a new edition when new material is lacking— 
that of merely printing a new title-page. 

Mr. Stevens remarks, @ propos of Mr. Co!burn’s statements, 
“Hence, one may see by comparison with the copy that went to 
the printer, and [is] still preserved, how the omissions, the cut-outs, 
the transpositions, the mutilations, and the many other defects of 
omission and commission in the first series occurred; and as these 
volumes became the standard for future editors and historians, one 
can readily see how much Dr. Franklin has suffered from incomplete 
editorship ; and hence, also, one can readily see how the loss of the 
second and more important series, intended to remedy these defects, 
not only placed Dr. Franklin in a false light, but gave a false color- 
ing to American political history generally.” 

Mr. Stevens, speaking in another place of what he evidently 
gleaned from Mr. Colburn, says: “ Temple Franklin, having’ little 
experience of editorial work, and having for many-years been the 
confidential assistant. and private ‘secretary of his grandfather, felt 
that, as the manuscripts had been left to him, and _he* himself had 
been magna ‘pars‘in‘all his grandfather’s public’and :private.affairs, 
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he had a right to alter, cut about, rearrange, enlarge or abridge 
the papers as he thought needful for publication.” Then, evidently 
coming down to his own knowledge as received from the evidence 
of the papers themselves, Mr. Stevens adds: “ But he did this 
with no dishonest purpose. Some curious and many strange in- 
stances of this literary gerrymandering appear still in the original 
manuscripts ; and many more will be developed by comparing the 
original manuscripts with the printed copy, the alterations being 
made with scissors or pins, but without destroying anything. 
Though the original manuscripts were cut about and pasted into 
long slips for the printer, they have been carefully and with great 
expense soaked apart and rearranged in their proper places, little 
the worse for their adventures.” To take a single, although 
egregious, example of the mode of editing described, consider 
Mr. Stevens’s statement that “only half of Franklin’s letter to 
Benjamin Vaughan, of the 9th November, 1779, is given in the 
text by Temple Franklin; the other half having been scissored out 
and transferred to a note in the autobiography, giving further par- 
ticulars of the history of the little London book, LIBERTY AND 
NECESSITY.” 

“ Mr. Sparks,” says Mr. Stevens, “ reprinted Temple Franklin’s 
copy, as far as it aided him, but he could not get behind it or 
fathom its suspicious omissions and other serious defects.* He, 
however, had no suspicion that Temple Franklin’s edition con- 
tained only half the works of Dr. Franklin. Mr. Sparks, in the 
preface to his first volume, gives an interesting account of the 
many sources of his new materials. He experienced great diffi- 
culties, but was rewarded with eminent success. He added, he says, 
about six hundred and fifty articles, including letters and miscella- 
neous pieces, of which upwards of four hundred and sixty had 
never before been printed. But he gained no clue to the real 
Franklin papers.” . . . “Mr. Sparks, aware from Franklin’s 
will, and many other sources, that the papers had been brought to 
London by the grandson, sought earnestly for them when he was 
in England, about 1834, while editing his ten-volume edition, but 
he found little to fill up or correct, and nothing whatever of the 





* Mr. Stevens cannct mean by “ copy,” the manuscript from which William Temple 
Franklin printed. That was lost. He must mean the ext of William Temple Frank- 
lin’s edition of his grandfather’s Life and Works. 
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papers intended for the second series of six volumes. Mr. Sparks 
returned, believing them irrecoverably lost. He had no suspicion 
that they had been put aside for a second series.” 

Was fatality too strong a word to use in connection with the 
vicissitudes through which these papers have passed? Mr. Sparks 
believed the papers to exist, made search for them, was in earnest, 
as everyone knows Mr. Sparks must have been, and yet, in 1834, 
Mr. Colburn, of all men the likeliest to know of their whereabouts, 
who, in point of fact, in 1833, had believed in their existence, for, 
as mentioned, he had just previously searched for them, seems 
not to have been consulted. But even that, it seems, would have 
been of no avail. We have to contemplate the extraordinary fact 
that a publisher of several volumes, who must have known where 
the editor had lived while editing them, did not take the forlorn 
hope of finding a clue to the manuscripts, or the manuscripts them- 
selves, by visiting the old tailor’s shop. Somebody blundered. 

When at last, on January 26th, 1867, Mr. Bigelow became the 
possessor, through M. P. de Senarmont’s presenting him with the 
autograph of the autobiography, and in 1868 published the fact 
that it contained eight pages of manuscript not printed by Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin, and twelve hundred differences from his 
text, the evidence against Willian Temple Franklin seemed con- 
clusive to all men. And when Mr. Bigelow asked the question: 
“By whom were these changes made in the text of this manu- 
script?” its stunning unanswerableness caused by contrast the im- 
portance of the three following questions to dwindle into 
insignificance. 

But in the light of new evidence none of these questions are un- 
answerable. Taking them seriat#m, but in inverse order, the least 
important first, let us consider them in the light of this new 
evidence. 

Mr. BicEtow. “How happened it that this posthumous work, 
which may be read in nearly every written language and is one of 
the half-dozen most widely popular books ever printed, should have 
filled the book-marts of the world for a quarter of a century with- 
out ever having been verified by the original manuscript ?”’ 

It was at least once so compared ; actual verification, of course, 
must have proved impossible. Mr. Stevens says (Senate Mis. Doc. 
No. 21, 47th Congress, Ist Session): “ The writer [Mr. Stevens 
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himself] saw it in 1852, at Amiens, in the possession of M. de 
Senarmont, a relative by marriage of M. de Veillard, who had been 
beheaded in 1794. He spent two days with that amiable gentleman 
and his family, and was permitted to collate the autograph draft 
with Temple Franklin’s printed text of the autobiography.” 

Mr. BiGcELow. “ Why was the publication which purported to 
be made from the manuscript deferred for twenty-seven years after 
their [its] author’s death ?” 

That is now accounted for by circumstantial evidence, and by 
the testimony of Mr. Colburn, reported by Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. BicEtow. “How came the closing pages to be over- 
looked ?” 

Any such thing is now credible regarding William Temple 
Franklin. He took the copy from the widow, Mme. le Veillard, 
on the ground that, being more legible than the original, it was 
better adapted to the printer’s use. To him, the confidant and 
secretary of his grandfather, who for years doubtless knew of all 
that his grandfather wrote, comparison with the original and the 
copy would have seemed utterly unnecessary. To his slipshod 
editorial ways, such verification would have seemed a work of 
supererogation. And if any one surmise that William Temple 
Franklin knew of the existence of eight manuscript pages of matter 
more than he published, and could have had any reason to sup- 
press, and did suppress them, let him consult the matter in print 
representing those eight pages, and his mind will be disabused. 

Mr. BicELtow. “ By whom were these changes made in the text 
of this manuscript ?”’ 

Let Mr. Stevens reply. After giving a circumstantial account, 
by date, of the manner in which the autobiography was written, 
he says: “The ‘ mutilations,’ therefore, were Dr. Franklin’s own 
revisions and amendments.* He was anxious to improve it, and even 
asked his friend, Benjamin Vaughan, to look it over and suggest 
corrections ; for, he said, in his old age, he had not confidence in his 
own judgment. Temple Franklin, in 1790, brought the original 
draft to London, and soon after exchanged it for the revised copy, 
both belonging to himself, deposited with M. le Veillard. He un- 
questionably did right in printing from Franklin’s own corrected 





* The word mutilations, as quoted by Mr. Stevens, does not refer to Mr. Bigelow’s 
strictures, but to an editorial, in 1881, of the London Daily News. 
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copy, instead of the autographic original draft. That his old friend 
might possess a substantial memorial of Franklin, the grandson left 
the original draft with the Veillard family.” 

, “It is an important relic of the great 
aan ubiteneaan and philosopher, but it would manifestly have 
been wrong, under all the circumstances, for Temple Franklin to 
print the original draft (though somewhat corrected) instead of the 
copy revised and corrected by the author. Franklin himself may 
have erred in judgment sometimes and chosen a secondary word ; 
but, in almost every instance, the last construction of the sentence 
and the word substituted rest on good foundations. Temple 
Franklin, therefore, may be discharged as not guilty.” 

The burden, therefore, lies with Mr. Stevens, of proving that 
the manuscript copy of the autobiography in question, in his pos- 
session, warrants his statement that it represents Franklin’s own 
revisions, and that, in consequence, William Temple Franklin was - 
“right in printing from Franklin’s own corrected copy, instead of 
the autographic original draft.” Upon the establishment of this 
point hinges, of course, the complete relief of William Temple 
Franklin from the charge of malfeasance in this portion also of his 
great trust; and of its being settled in the affirmative, the reader, 
it is presumed, has now little doubt. Viewing the matter broadly, 
it may be correctly said, perhaps, that the obligation of proving 
or disproving the allegations referred to rests upon those to whom 
would be easy an antecedent act enabling Mr. Stevens to bring for- 
ward his evidence by the production of the papers themselves. 

We have now reached, in due course, the consideration of the 
question as to the best form which this enabling act could assume. 
We enter upon a stage of this strange history, less important than 
that of the finding of the Franklin papers, in respect that the im- 
portance of the discovery of them must immeasurably transcend 
that of who shall be the eventual possessor of them, but one which 
deeply concerns the fair fame of the Government, as the representa- 
tive of the honor of the nation. On the 17th of last December, the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Hon. John Sherman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library, United States Senate; which letter, with 
the accompanying documents, consisting chiefly of a report from the 
Librarian, and a description of the Franklin papers by their owner, 
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Mr. Henry Stevens, was referred by the Senate to the Committee 
on the Library, and ordered to be printed. 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
« Wasuincton, December 17th, 1881. 

«Sir :—In January of this year an offer, made on the part of 
Mr. Henry Stevens, an American gentleman residing in London, 
to sell to the United States his collection of the original papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, was communicated to Congress by my prede- 
cessor. 

“ The Joint Committee on the Library, to whomthe matter was 
referred, failing to make a report thereon, the opportunity for the 
purchase at that time was lost, and its proprietor returned to his 
original intention of disposing of the collection at public auction to 
any bidder who would make an advance upon the price at which it 
was offered to the United States. 

“Believing that in the failure to acquire these papers the 
national archives might sustain an irreparable loss, I caused the 
librarian of this department, who was entrusted with the execu- 
tion of certain official duties in Europe, to make, at London, an 
examination of them, and upon his report took steps to induce Mr. 
Stevens again to withdraw them from sale, and give the United 
States another opportunity to secure them. This, Mr. Stevens at 
length consented to, although two purchasers stood ready to take 
them at the price he demanded, and he agreed to withhold them 
until January, 1, 1882, from both public and private sale. 

“T herewith transmit the report which has been made by the 
librarian of the Department, of the results of his examination. 

“Convinced of the authenticity and the very great historical 
value of these papers, and that they are necessary to complete the 
archives of the Government, of a very important period of its his- 
tory, I now recommend that immediate action be taken in Congress 
for the appropriation of the amount necessary for the purchase of 
the collection ; that is to say, seven thousand pounds sterling.” 

«“T have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

“JAMES G. BLAINE. 
“ Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
“ Chairman of the Committee on the Library, 
“ United States Senate.” 


The librarian of the State Department, Mr. Theodore F. Dwight, 
had made a report to Mr. Blaine, in accordance with Mr. 
Blaine’s instructions, from which report the following extract is 
taken: 

“The document of greatest individual importance is the dupli- 
cate original of the Petition of the Continental Congress to the 
King. It is in a pertect state of preservation. As many of the 
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delegates who signed it were continued in office during the period 
of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, we have in the 
signatures tothe Petition names which have unhappily faded from 
the latter document, and on this account the Petition has become 
of singular value. 


“It is to be regarded as the earliest of the series of instruments 
which mark the decisive periods in the history of the establishment 
of the United States. They may be named in the following order: 


“Tue PETITION OF 1774. THE DECLARATION OF 1776. THE 
ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. THE CONSTITUTION. 


“Of the two thousand, nine hundred and thirty-eight preent 
ments in this collection, two thousand, three hundred and ten have 
never been printed. . . . . That is to say, nearly four-fifths 
of the number still remain unknown to the world. 


«These papers are more than relics or antiquarian curiosities ; 
they are the veritable records of our history, and are as worthy of 
a place among the national archives, as those of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton.” 


The collection contains, among many other precious documents, 
the original letter-books of the American Legation in Paris, during 
the Revolutionary War, and subsequently; in all, from 1776 to 
1785. These include correspondence with France, Holland, Russia, 
Spain; negotiations for subsidies to carry on the war; letters rela- 
ting to Paul Jones and his captures; to Captain Cook and his 
voyage of discovery; to privateering, to negotiations for peace, to 
the treaty. Records and correspondence of the Commissioners 
on the part of Great Britain, who negotiated the treaty of 1783. 
Copies of important State papers. The Petition of the Continental 
Congress to the king is the duplicate of the one pre- 
sented to the king by Franklin, and now deposited in the Brit- 
ish archives. To guard against loss, the document in duplicate 
was signed by all the members of the Continental Congress and 
despatched to Franklin by two ships. This copy is, therefore, 
equally original with that in the British archives, and of equal, in 
fact the same, historical importance and interest. 

Shall the collection become the property of the country, or 
shall it be scattered broadcast over the world? This is the ques- 
tion which Congress has been called upon to meet, and, so far, 
does not seem to intend to meet ; for, as we learn from the date of 
Mr. Blaine’s letter, and the statement in its first paragraph, the 
subject of the purchase of the papers has now been before Congress 
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for more than a year. It is impossible, as government function- 
aries tell us, to expedite the routine. Yes, sometimes; but some- 
times, too, routine is so expedited that the idea of its existence is 
obliterated. Whether or not, in apy particular case, it shall be 
expedited, and if so, to what degree, depends upon what interest 
is concerned for it to move, to move rapidly, or not to budge, 
Franklin is dead, and gratitude to him is dead in the breasts of the 
many to whom gratitude is the expectation of favors to come; and 
interest is dead among the many who do not recognize that he 
was one of the great ones of earth, “whose distant footsteps,” if 
not to his own country, will to the world “ echo through the corri- 
dors of Time.” 

The apathy with which, as far as known, the announcement of 
the recovery of the papers has been received by the nation,and the 
seeming indifference to securing them shown by the delay of Con- 
gress, mark an episode in the history of the great man, and bfing 
a sense of depression to the contemplative mind reflecting on the 
wealth of industry, intellect and patriotism which has brought so 
poor a heritage of interest and gratitude to one who deserved so 
well of his countrymen and who ceaselessly lived and labored in 
his country’s cause. What nobler spectacle has the world ever 
presented, save in its drama of dramas, in which a few obscure men 
laid down the law which has subdued nations, than Franklin staid- 
ing in his grand simplicity before the House of Commons, confront- 
ing boldly the array, flashing the sheet-lightning of his replies, 
illuminating the whole subject of the Stamp Act and British op- 
pression of the Colonies, promulgating a yet new faith to the world 
in the interest of an oppressed people ? 

But for his influence in France, where he seemed to personify 
the justice of the struggling cause of America, where his command- 
ing intellect, philosophic port, intimacy with the first men of the 
land, made his a towering presence, scarce inferior to majesty’s 
itself, as we may judge, after making all due allowance for 
complaisance, when the king could say that Franklin had made 
him the second man in his own capital, it is a question whether the 
French alliance with America ever would have been accomplished. 
Accomplished, Franklin became, in the interest of the Confedera- 
tion, besides minister,—merchant, banker, consul, secretary, prize- 
commissioner ; and, although associated with Arthur Lee and Silas 
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Deane, it was to his persistent efforts alone that the Colonies were 
indebted for means necessary to the continuance of the war.* To 
Franklin, the ministersaccredited to the courts of Europe looked up 
as to their diplomatic chief, and not in vain, for pecuniary assist- 
ance and wise counsel. ” 

Too much engrossed in his country’s affairs to pay attention to 
recording his work in a form which from his potent pen could not 
have failed to make it more durable than bronze, Franklin was 
content to make history and to leave his fame to his country’s care. 
How his natutal hope and confidence have been requited, we find in 
the prevailing ignorance of his countrymen of the debt they owe 
him. The last evidence is before us in the indifference of Congress 
to securing the papers which have at last providentially been found. 
The State Department at Washington is the place where these 
documents should be, and the nation is the only purchaser consort- 
ing with the importance of the possession. Still, Congress gives 
no sign that it will move for its own honor and that of the whole 
country. As much, indeed, more, interest seems to have been 
awakened by a late offer of the papers of the Count de Rocham- 
beau, a name which, however glorious, might, but for Franklin, 
have had, as far as the annals of America are concerned, no sig- 
nificance in history. The man who introduced Lafayette to Wash- 
ington, as the papers under consideration testify, the man who 
more than any other of his countrymen caused France to welcome 
America with open arms to the family of nations, has, beside a 
Frenchman, small place according to his deserts in the memory of 
his countrymen. 

And yet the history of Franklin is the history of his country’s 
creation. With the exception of the peerless Washington, he 
stands first of those who contributed to the success of their country’s 
cause and made her respected in counsel, as she was in war, 
throughout the world. Whether we consider Franklin, first as the 
loyal subject of the British crown, or afterwards as the patriotic 
rebel, the astute statesman, the finished diplomatist, the minister- 
plenipotentiary, we find him alike admirable in every sphere ;— 
when young, wise beyond his years; when old, wise—the genius 





* The claim of Franklin for payment for services ex-officio as Minister to France, 
was never settled by Congress. See, in the tenth volume of Sparks’s Life and Works 


of Franklin, a letter from him to the President, and another to the Secretary of Con- 
gress, 
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incarnate of common sense, the epitome of justice, the typical man 
of his native land. But whatis his reward for a life spent in useful 
works and patriotic devotion to his country? In his own country 
only one city, whose dust he shook in sorrow from his youthful 
feet, honors him as great—the greateBostonian. That city to which 
he wended his way, which he adopted as his dwelling place, the 
foundation of whose prosperity he laid in hospital, college, library, 
which he loved with an ever-increasing love, in which he lived out 
his well-rounded life, ending with his simple record that he died, 
knows him not, highly though he be regarded, honors him not ac- 
cording to his great deserts.* In France he is known as great; in 
Europe as the greatest man, save Washington and Lincoln, of all 
Americans ; but in his own country what recognition is there of 
him in proportion to his deserts? The history of these lost papers 
tells. For Franklin, whom, living, his countrymen loved, now, 
rising from the dead, his countrymen have no ear. 

What avails it to recite these facts, known to every thinker in 
the land? Ina democratic republic the people must be the motive 
power, or there is none. The scene shifts endlessly, shutting out 
the memory of all but what has just passed. At each instant the 
worthy as well as the unworthy are lost to sight. We live in the 
present, for the future to be blest, with slight background of an- 
cestral memories. Life pushing forward to the attainment of 
material gain is shorn of the charm that perspective lends to the 
commonplace and the great, through which, intermingled, men are 
ever passing. 

But if the memory of Franklin can afford to relinquish a part 
of the recognition which is its due, can the nation afford to appear 
indifferent to so great a man and benefactor, to let the stigma rest 
upon it of apparent indifference to its own early history? Are we 
ephemere, creatures of a day, whose knowledge and interests, short 
as their lives, stretch not backward beyond their immediate sires? 
America has no crown-jewels, but the record of the noble deeds 
of their ancestors may well form the appanage of her people, asso- 
ciated with her resplendent tiara of Liberty, Freedom, and Inde- 
pendence. 





* The list would be long which should attempt to enumerate all that Franklin did 
for the benefit of that city. He brought about the paving and cleaning of its streets, 
organized its first night-watchmen, fire companies, and militia. 
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THE SHRIVING OF GUINEVERE. 


TILL she stood in the shunning crowd. 

S “Ts there none,” she said, aloud," 
“None who knelt to me, great and proud, 

Will say one word for me, sad and bowed ? 

Alas! it seems to me, if I 

Were one of you, who, standing by, 

Hear gathered in a woman’s cry 

The years of such an agony, 

It seemeth me that I would take 

Sweet pity’s side for mine own sake, 

And, knowing guilt alone should quake, 

For chance of right one battle make.” 

But, no man heeding her, she stayed 

Beneath the linden’s trembling shade, 

And peered, half hopeful, half afraid, 

While passed in silence man and maid. 


She, staring on the stone-dry street 

Through the long summer-noonday heat 

And stirring never from her seat 

Half saw men’s shadows pass her feet. 
«“ Ah me! ”’ she murmured, “ well I see 

How bitter each day’s life may be 

To them who have not where to flee 

And are as one with misery.” 

But, whether knight to tourney rode, 

Or bridal garments past her flowed, 

Or by some bier slow mourners trode, 

No sign of life the woman showed. 


When as the priestly evening threw 
The blessed waters of the dew, 
About her head her cloak she drew 
And hid her face from every view; 
Till, as the twilight grew to shade, 
And passed no more or man or maid, 
A sudden hand was on her laid. 
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« And who art thou?” she moaned, afraid. 
Beside her one of visage sad 
Which yet to see made sorrow glad 
Stood, ina knight’s white raiment clad, 
But neither sword nor poignard had. 
“One who has loved you well,” he said, 
“ Living I loved you well, and dead 
I love you still; when joys were spread 
Like flowers, and greatness crowned your head, 
None loved you more. Not Arthur gave— 
He will not check me from his grave,— 
So deep a love; nor Launcelot brave 
With purer love had yearned to save.” 
«“ Then,” said the woman, still at bay, 
“Why do I tremble when you lay 
A hand upon my shoulder? Stay, 
What is thy name, sir knight, I pray? 
For wheresoever memory chase 
I know not one such troubled face, 
Nor one that hath such godly grace 
Of solemn sweetness any place ; 
But, whatsoever man thou be, 
What is it I should do for thee ?” 
Whereon, he, smiling cheerily, 
Said: “I would have thee follow me.” 


Not any answer did he wait, 

But turned towards the city gate; 

Not any word said she, but straight 
Went after, bent and desolate ; 

And, as a dream might draw, he drew 
Her feet to action, till she knew 

That house and palace round her grew, 
And some wild revel’s reeling crew, 
And dame and page and squire and knight, 
And torches flashing on the sight, 

And fiery jewels flaming bright, 

And loveand music and delight ; 

But slow across the spangled green 
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The stern knight went and went the queen, 
He solemn, silent and serene, 

She bending low with humble mien. 

But where he turned the music died, 
Love-parted lips no more replied, 

And, shrinking back on either side, 

Serf and lord stared, wonder-eyed, 

Or marvelling shrunk swift away 

Before that visage solemn, gray : 

Till where the leaping fountains sway 
Thick showed the knights in white array. 
Then, as he passed beneath the trees, 
Where turned his eyes, by slow degrees 
Fell silence and some strange unease, 
Whilst whispered some: “ Who may it be ? 
What knight is this? And who is she?” 
But only Tristram looked to see, 

And trembling fell upon his knee. 

Then said a voice full solemnly : 

Of all the knights that look on me, 

If only one of them there be 

That never hath sinned wittingly, 

Let him the woman first disown, 

Let him be first to cast a stone 

At one, who, fallen from a throne, 

Is sad and weary and alone. 

Him, when the lists of God are set, 

Him, when the knights of God are met, 
If that he lacketh answer yet, 

The soul of him shall answer get.” 


Then, as a lily bowed with rain 

Leaps shedding it, she shed her pain, 

And towering looked where men, like grain 
Storm-humbled, bent upon the plain ; 
Whilst over her the cold night air 
Throbbed with some awful pulse of prayer, 
As, bending low with reverent care, 

She kissed the good knight’s raiment fair. 
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When as she trembling rose again, 
And felt no more in heart and brain 
The weary weight of sin and pain, 
For him that healed she looked in vain ; 
And from the starry heavens immense 
Unto her soul with penitence 
Came as if felt by some new sense 
The noise of wings departing thence. 
S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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“MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS.”* 


HIS is a book of great and varied interest. It is at once a 
T contribution to our knowledge of many persons of the high- 
est eminence in literature and an example of diligent and careful 
use of remarkable opportunities. It is, indeed, wonderful that a 
young girl scarcely more than twenty should be able to reproduce 
so fully conversations upon high and varied themes. Evidently, 
the keenly intellectual men who came within her range discerned 
in her the capacity to grasp the thoughts they wished to utter. 
They could not but see the quick intelligence, the answering mind, 
—above all, the utter purity of heart,—of their young listener, and 
they might well give to her of their best. We feel, as we read, how 
great must have been the joy of such companionship. It is good 
to contemplate the elevation of character and the poise and bal- 
ance of mind of Caroline Fox when this high intercourse began. 
Exquisitely feminine as she plainly was, it is clear, also, that she 
possessed a strength and serenity which enabled her to meet on 
their own ground men who were already known as leaders of 
thought and whose fame was to grow brighter as the years went 
on. No woman can fail to see how high a position was instantly 
given to one of her sex, of good natural endowment, who had been 
diligent, in the cultivation of her powers,—how true an equality was 
accorded her as her natural right. In these days, and in this 
country especially, when we hear much of the claims of women 
and of the scant respect which is paid to them, it is, perhaps, well to 
see how, by a natural instinct, honor is given to a woman who has 
put from her all frivolous aims and given her whole mind to ele- 
vating thoughts and studies. 

Caroline Fox was of a well-known Quaker family at Falmouth, 
described by Carlyle as “the principal people in that place,—persons 
of cultivated, opulent habits, and joining to the fine purities and 
pieties of their sect a reverence for human intelligence in all kind.” 
And, again: “Something like proficiency in certain branches of 
science, as I have understood, characterized one or more of this 


* «Memories of Old Friends. Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerreck, Cornwall.” Edited by Horace Pym. Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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estimable family ; love of knowledge, taste for art, wish to consort 
with wisdom and wise men, were the tendencies of all; to opulent 
means superadd the Quaker beneficence, Quaker purity and rever- 
ence,—there is a circle in which wise men also may love to be.” 
The wealth of this family has not hindered their diligent culti- 
vation of mental power, nor has it trenched on that meek temper 
and bearing which are the strength and the charm of the Friends. 
Possibly, elsewhere in England the rich Quaker families are not 
wholly free from a certain assumption, not to say arrogance, which 
is greatly in the way of their continued influence. Wealth in Eng- 
land is almost more a source of temptation in this way than it is 
with us; there the striving after higher social position makes the 
rich supercilious to those of the class from which they wish to 
ascend, In this book there is scarcely any reference to social differ- 
ences; the writer is of the high company to whom literature has 
brought thetruest refinement. Herlife wasfree from all excitement, 
and into her home of peace came the wise and good, and found 
there companionship and refreshment. Family affection, rich stores 
of books and of pictures, scientific attainments, leisure for study, 
opportunities of travel,— above all, wealth of heart and purse to help 
those who were in need,—these were the blessings of that Falmouth 
household. But diligence and unwearied activity seemed to be 
their rule of life. At the age of sixteen, Caroline Fox began a 
careful record of her thoughts and experiences, and by the time 
she was twenty she had acquired a skill in noting down the sub- 
stance of conversations,even upon the most difficult themes, almost 
equal to that of the late Nassau Senior. She was in her twenty- 
first year when John Stuart Mill and John Sterling began their 
intimacy with her. All barriers seemed to go down at once, and 
these gifted men poured out to their eager listener their glowing 
thoughts. Now, after forty years, comes their requital ; for this re- 
joicing listener with infinite pains and care noted down what they 
had uttered, and we who read perceive, as we have never done be- 
fore, how truly noble both were in heart and mind. Their inmost 
souls seemed to be open to their young hearer; the fine, deep 
nature of Mill—a nature very few could fathom,—was perceived by 
her with clear discernment. He has misled the world in his auto- 
biography ; for in it we hardly find the evidence of that tenderness 
of heart, that reverence and gentleness, which the careful record of 
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this writer shows to have been his chief characteristics,—at least, in 
that thirty-fifth year of his life. 

Here is Caroline Fox’s account of his outward appearance on 
her first meeting him: “A very uncommon-looking person; such 
acuteness and sensibility marked in his exquisitely chiselled coun- 
tenance, more resembling a portrait of Lavater than any other 
that I remember. His voice is refinement itself, and his mode of 
expressing himself tallies with voice and countenance.” Five days 
later, comes this record of his talk: “ Avoid all that you prove 
by experience or intuition to be wrong, and you are safe ; especially 
avoid the servile imitation of any other; be true to yourselves; 
find out your individuality, and live and act in the circle around it. 
Follow with earnestness the path into which it impels you, taking 
reason for your safety-lamp and perpetually warring with inclina- 
tion. Then you will attain to that freedom which results only from 
obedience to right and reason, and that happiness which proves to 
be such on retrospection. Everyone has a part to perform while 
stationed here, and he must strive with enthusiasm to perform it. 
Every advance brings its own particular snares, either exciting to 
ambition or display; but in the darkest passages of human exist- 
ence a pole-star may be discovered, if earnestly sought after, which 
will guide the wanderer into the effulgence of light and truth. 
What there is in us that appears evil, is, if thoroughly examined, 
either disproportioned or misdirected good; for our Maker has 
stamped his image on everything that lives.” Here is a passage 
worthy to be pondered in America,—shall we say in Philadelphia ?— 
on the influence of habits of business on literary pursuits: “John 
Mill considers it the duty of life to endeavor to reconcile the two,— 
the active and the speculative; and from his own experience and 
observation the former gives vigor, and system, and effectiveness, to 
the latter. He finds that he can do much more in two hours, after 
a busy day, than when he sits down to write with time at his 
owncommand. . . . Nothing promotes activity of mind more 
than habits of business.”’ 

Mill’s stay in Falmouth was caused by his attendance upon hi 
brother, who was dying of consumption. A month later, in writing 
from London, and referring to the death of his brother, he says: 
“We know this, that, on the day when we shall be as he is, the 
whole of life will appear but as a day, and the only question of any 
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moment to us then will be: ‘Has that day been wasted ?’ Wasted it 
has not been by those who have been, for however short a time, 
a source of happiness and of moral good, even to the narrowest 
circle. But there is only one plain rule of life eternally binding 
and independent of all variations in creeds and in the interpreta- 
tions of creeds, embracing equally the greatest moralities and the 
smallest. It is this: “Try thyself unweariedly till thou findest the 
highest thing thou art capable of doing, faculties and outward cir- 
cumstances being both duly considered; and then do iz.” Vari- 
ous lighter records are made of intercourse with Mill in that year, 
1840, and two or three following years. Speaking of some of the 
eccentricities of Mrs. Grote, Mill said Sydney Smith declared her to 
be the origin of the word “ grotesque.” 

At last, in 1859, comes this final record: “I am reading that 
terrible book of John Mill’s on liberty; so clear, and calm, and 
cold. He lays it on one as a tremendous duty to get one’s self 
well contradicted and admit always a devil’s advocate into the 
presence of your dearest, most sacred truths, as they are apt to 
grow windy and worthless without such tests, if, indeed, they can 
stand the shock of argument at all. He looks you through like a 
basilisk, relentless as fate.” Then follow the pathetic words: “ We 
knew him well at one time, and owe him very much. I fear his re- 
morseless logic has led him far since then. This book is dedicated 
to his wife’s memory, in a few most touching words. He isin many 
senses isolated, and must sometimes shiver with the cold.” 

The impression made by John Sterling on the ardent mind of 
Caroline Fox was, perhaps, less vivid than that produced by Mill ; 
yet there is copious record of his talk and abundant evidence of 
his sweet, kindly nature and his varied gifts of mind. The testi- 
mony which is borne, as it were, incidentally, to his reverent and 
religious spirit, is the more valuable from the differing views pre- 
sented by his two biographers, Archdeacon Hare and Carlyle. 
The latter speaks almost in scorn of his brief term of service as 
curate for Hare, and dwells on his taking orders as the error of 
his life. Quite other than this is the impression one gathers from 
the ample notes of Caroline Fox. It seems clear from the record 
that she makes, that his religious feeling continued to the last. He 
gives her, indeed, to understand that it was failing health that led 
him to give up his curacy. It is to be remembered, in reading 
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Carlyle’s book, that the grim philosopher, however he may have 
passed away from dogmatic belief, had still in his blood the preju- 
dices of many generations of Scotch Presbyterianism. Prelacy was 
to him a thing to be abhorred; hence, the Church of England, in 
every phase of it, was repulsive to him. Sterling, who was ten 
years his junior, would approach him naturally with a certain 
deference, and hence may have appeared to assent to views to 
which he was merely a listener. Sterling could not but be pro- 
foundly impressed by Carlyle; he is recorded as saying that there 
were but three men in England in whom he could perceive the true 
elements of greatness,— Wordsworth, Carlyle and the Duke of Wel- © 
lington. 

The record in regard to Sterling is, as we have said, very full, 
and it is of remarkable interest; it will be read the more eagerly 
from the controversy, so to call it, which the two biographies have 
occasioned. It is curious to note that Stuart Mill had also pro- 
posed to write the life of Sterling. Miss Fox has, by her record 
of his words as they fell from his lips, presented a picture of him 
which neither of his biographers has been able to give. Her inter- 
course with him was from 1840 almost to 1844, the year of his 
death. Carlyle’s life appeared in 1851; this is her comment upon 
it: “It is a book likely to do much harm to Carlyle’s wide, enthu- 
siastic public. It is painful enough to see the memorial of his 
friend made the text for utterances and innuendoes from which one 
knows that he would now shrink even more than ever; and God 
alone can limit the mischief. But He can. That the book is often 
brilliant and beautiful, and more human-hearted than most of Car- 
lyle’s, will make it but the more read, however little the world may 
care for the subject of the memoir. The graphic parts and por- 
traiture are generally admirable, but not by any means always so.” 

Of Dr. Calvert, a friend of Sterling, and of Mill, and of Carlyle, 
much is recorded by our journal-writer. He and Sterling became 
acquainted at Madeira, whither they had been driven by the same 
malady,—consumption. They were at Falmouth together during 
two later winters, in the same hopeless pursuit of health. Much 
that is recorded of Calvert’s talk is very striking ; as, for instance : 
“ He does not agree with Carlyle and others, who think that we all 
have a message to deliver.” “‘My creed is that man, whilst 
dwelling on the earth, is to be instructed in patience, submission, 
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humility.” Again, he says of Carlyle that “he found it would 
not do to be much with him, his views took such hold on him and 
affected his spirits. None but those of great buoyancy and vigor 
of constitution should, he thinks, subject themselves to his depress- 
ing influence. Carlyle takes an anxious, forlorn view of his own 
physical state, and said to him one day: ‘ Well, I can’t wish Satan 
anything worse than to try to digest for all eternity with my 
stomach ; we shouldn’t want fire and brimstone then.’” It is in- 
teresting to note that Dr. Calvert was a nephew of that Raisley 
Calvert to whom the whole world is indebted for his bequest to 
Wordsworth, enabling the latter to give himself wholly to the cul- 
tivation of his poetic powers. Dr. Calvert died in 1842, at Fal- 
mouth. Sterling wrote his epitaph, of which the following are 
the concluding lines: 


«« Of varied wisdom and of heart sincere, 
Through gloomy ways thy feet unfaltering trod. 
Reason thy lamp and faith thy star while here, 
Now both one brightness in the light of God.” 

From Mill and from Sterling, Miss Fox had heard much of 
Carlyle. With the report of such enthusiasts as these, it was natural 
for her to await with keen excitement her own sight and knowl- 
edge of the great man. One must feel a certain envy of the com- 
pany, who, forty years ago, awaited the appearance of this strong 
thinker, at the opening lecture of his course on “ Heroes.” Miss 
Fox was of the number, and was in eager expectation. This is her 
account of his appearance: “A tall, robust-looking man; rugged 
simplicity and indomitable strength are in his face, and such a glow 
of genius in it!—not always smouldering there, but flashing from 
his beautiful gray eyes, from the remoteness of their deep setting 
under that massive brow. His manner is very quiet ; but he speaks 
like one tremendously convinced of what he utters, and who had 
much—very much,—in him that was unutterable, quite unfit to be 
uttered, to the uninitiated ear ; and, when the Englishman’s sense 
of beauty or truth exhibited itself in vociferous cheers, he would im- 
patiently, almost contemptuously, wave his hand, as if that were not - 
the sort of homage which truth demanded. He began ina rather low, 
nervous voice, with a broad Scotch accent ; but it soon grew firm, 
and shrank not abashed from its great task.’’ Then follows a report 
or résumé of the lecture, quite wonderful in its way, seeing that it 
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is given from memory, showing how very powerfully her own 
mind had been impressed. Miss Fox returns with Miss Mill from 
Carlyle’s lecture to the Mills’s house in Kensington Square. John 
Mill, she says, was quite himself ; he had, in the middle of dinner, 
to sit still for a little to take in that Miss Fox and her sister were 
really there. They were shown Mill’s charming library,—* the 
mother so anxious to show everything, and her son so terribly 
afraid of boring us.’ Mill read to them that striking passage in 
«Sartor Resartus” on George Fox’s making to himself a suit of 
leather. ‘How his voice trembled with excitement, as he read : 
‘Stitch away, thou noble Fox,” etc. We seem to read between 
the lines a little romance between this young girl of twenty and 
the wise, grave, but fascinating, man of thirty-five. There are little 
pathetic bits here and there in the book. Speaking of assistance 
Mill had given her brother in some mental trouble, Miss Fox 
records: “ I remarked on the pleasure it must be to help others 
in this way. ‘I had much rather be helped,’ he answered.” Again, 
she notes: “Cunningham showed us his likeness of J. S. Mill, 
which is beautiful ; quite an ideal head, so expanded with patient 
thought, and a face with such exquisite refinement.” 

But we have got back again to Mill, when we should have been 
speaking of Carlyle. Miss Fox and her sister visited the great man 
soon after they had heard him lecture. He seems fully to have 
appreciated their fresh, responsive natures. They returned to Fal- 
mouth, and a month later comes this zaive record: “ Uncle and 
Aunt Charles paid the Carlyles a delightful little visit when in 
town, the most interesting point of which was that Carlyle ran 
after them, and said: ‘Give my love to your dear, interesting 
nephew and nieces!’ which had better be engraved on our respec- 
tive tombstones! I walked ¢éte exaltée the rest of the day.” 
Much is recorded in the few following years of intercourse with 
Carlyle and of his rugged talk. With the memory of the some- 
what crabbed records of the «‘ Reminiscences ” fresh in our minds, 
it is pleasant to come upon words that take us back to his more 
healthy, happier time. A Cornish miner had shown unselfish 
heroism, and Carlyle proposed a subscription for him, and wrote 
these words as a heading for the paper: “To Michael Verran, 
seemingly a right brave man and highly worthy of being educated, 
these small gifts of money, if they can assist him therein, are, with 
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all hopefulness and good regard, presented by certain undersigned 
fellow-wayfarers and warfarers of his.” 

Of Wordsworth, Miss Fox makes full and reverent mention ; but 
she is, perhaps, less happy in this than in her other journalizing. 
It may be said that the great poet was rarely brilliant or senten- 
tious, though his talk was always weighty and strong. It is 
curious that we have comparatively little record from anyone of 
his table-talk, so to call it, deeply though he impressed all who 
were around him. In Mr. Crabb Robinson’s diary, though we are 
told of numberless occasions of his being with Wordsworth, and, 
indeed, of a lengthened journey taken with him, little that the poet 
said is given. One sentence which Miss Fox noted we may quote. 
“Poetry,” said Wordsworth, “is no pastime, but a serious, earnest 
work, demanding unspeakable study.” There is a final entry in 
the journal ; but it is a record made by an aunt of Miss Fox, of a 
a visit to Wordsworth in the last year of his life: «The gentle, 
softened evening light of his spirit is very lovely, and there is a 
quiet sublimity about him as he waits on the shores of that eternal 
world that seems already to cast over him some sense of its beauty 
and its peace.” The name of Coleridge occurs, of course, very 
frequently among the brilliant group to which this book introduces 
us. S.T. C. had, it is true, passed away before the records began; 
but of Hartley much is told that is very interesting. Of Mr. and 
Mrs. Derwent Coleridge, there is loving mention again and again, 
and a true delineation of both. They still survive, the objects of 
never-failing love and admiration toa daily lessening circle. To 
all who know them, indeed, the mention of their names brings a 
glow to the heart. 

We conclude our reference to this very interesting volume by 
an extract on the power of music which seems to us peculiarly 
felicitous in expression. One has a certain satisfaction in reading 
from the pen of a member of the Society of Friends so glowing a 
tribute to this high gift, reminding one of the ejaculation of good 
Izaak Walton: “Lord! what music hast Thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, since Thou providest bad men such musicon earth?” 
Miss Fox is speaking of an evening at the Chevalier Bunsen’s, 
and of her meeting the grand, old German composer, Neukomm. 
She says: “ The spirit of the evening was Neukomm. The inventor 
of a silver (?) lute of some sort came to introduce his instrument, 
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and its breathings were indeed exquisite ; and very marvellous was 
it when the two musicians improvised together, just taking the 
‘Ranz des Vaches’ as a motive, to hear how they blended their 
thoughts and feelings in trueharmony, But I was glad when the 
flute was silent and Neukomm poured out his own heart through 
the voice of the organ. He led one whither he would, through 
regions of beauty and magnificence, and then through quiet little 
valleys, where nothing could be heard but the heart’s whisper,— 
so pure, so tender, you leaned forward to catch what it said ; and 
then you were carried onward into a spirit-world, where all around 
‘were such things as dreams are made of.’ And then such a swell 
of harmony, such exulting strains, would bespeak the presence and 
the triumph of some great idea, revealing to man more of himself 
and of his Maker. Then, again, that trembling voice: ‘Can He love 
such a one as I?’ And then the final magnificent swell of sound, 
triumphing over doubt, and fear,and weakness. I never heard music 
without words say half as much as I heard this evening.” 

And now we makean end. We have quoted enough, we think, 
to show how full the life of Caroline Fox was of happy work for 
mind and body,—how healthy and pure her nature,—her own per- 
sonal influence giving itself out always for good. Her lot seems, 
as we have said, to have left little to bedesired; no higher position 
in rank, no added wealth, could have bettered it. Anxieties and 
troubles she had, it is true ; some are spoken of, some hinted at ; 
and, for the rest, one knows that each heart has its bitterness. But 
birth and training, and large sympathy, all went to make her strong 
to meet what was sent to her. Little could she have thought, as 
she made her records in her quiet home, of the multitude of 
readers in her own and other lands who would derive comfort and 
refreshment from them; little, too, could she have foreseen the 
stimulus which her example of steady cultivation of mental power 
would exert on many of her sex, gifted, like her, with leisure and 
opportunity. But, to us all, such a book should be as fresh and 
invigorating to the mind and heart as a walk among mountains, 
or on the writer’s own breezy downs, is to one’s physical nature. 

Exuis YARNALL. 
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A LESSON IN THE GRASS. 


ESIDE a tiny silver stream, 
And sheltered by a broken wall, 
Divided from the river’s gleam 
By grasses brown, and sere, and tall, 


One little spot of April lay 
Upon December’s rugged breast ; 
And, though he shook his temples gray, 
Its trustful verdure was at rest. 


Its green blades drew from wintry sky 

A memory of the summer past, 
And whispered to the stream hard by: 
« A brighter day shall come at last, 


«“ When you, within your tinkling bed, 
And I, to breathings of the spring, 
Shall oft rejoice o’er winter dead, 
And of the new-born season sing. 


“Until that happy time shall be, 
In faith we'll wait for good unseen, 
When you shall sweeter sing to me 
And I shall wear a brighter green.” 


I heard the sound the grasses made, 
In whispering to the brook hard by ; 
And, though the east wind swept the glade, 
Less bitter seemed the wintry sky. 


Be strong, my heart ; beat brave and true ; 
Let not life’s cold steal thro’ thy door ; 
Some kindly wall shall shield thee, too, 
And God will bring thy spring once more! 
HERBERT WELSH. 
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THE POOR OF PARIS.* 


N a series of carefully considered studies, M. Othenin d’Hausson- 
| ville, well known for his earlier work on the charities of Paris, has 
analyzed the question of the poor of that great city. As usual, 
the mere official returns are a very insufficient basis upon which 
to establish the rules that govern the relations between poverty 
and misery, and the successive gradations downward into crime and 
vice. However, the estimate of those receiving public assistance 
in Paris in 1881, a fair approximation at best, numbers 354,812. 
Of this great total, twenty-eight thousand are children, and it 
must be borne in mind, that, apart from those of this class who 
are abandoned owing to the utter destitution of their parents, there 
are many more who are sent out of Paris simply to be kept alive 
on the smallest sum that will serve tosecure them a home. Then, 
of the adults, 201,100 receive public assistance at their own homes 
and 125,712 in hospitals and asylums. Of course, many of these 
are the same individuals, and still more frequently members of the 
same family ; but, then, of the fifteen thousand cases of child-birth, 
many are fairly entitled to this degree of public medical assistance 
who are in no sense members of the permanently pauperized 
classes. The great bulk are those who are regularly entered on 
the books of the public alms-givers; the minority only figure there on 
rare occasions. In Paris, as in the rest of France, public officers visit 
and assist the poor at their own homes, by virtue of authority 
from the Bureau of Charity ; each ward has its own office, and its 
own list of the poor in it, prepared every December. Every three 
years, these lists are revised by controllers, who base upon them a 
distribution of the money voted annually among the twenty 
‘ wards of the city of Paris out of the municipal treasury. The 
permanent list includes the blind, paralytics, cancer patients, 
bed-ridden, and those over seventy-five ; the temporary list is made 
up of accident cases, sick, women in confinement, nurses in care of 
abandoned children, orphans, households with three children 
under fourteen or two when one is very ill, a mother about 
to give birth to her third child, women deserted by their hus- 


*«Ta Misére & Paris.” Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris. Part I., June 15th; 
Part II., October 1st, 1881. 
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bands, widows and widowers with at least two children under four- 
teen or one child seriously ill, and so on, through almost all kinds 
of destitution and distress. The former, as well as the classes 
entitled to temporary assistance, are too often only thus hastened 
on to their permanent pauperization. The true aim and purpose 
of all charity ought to be to prevent the accidental and occasional 
recipient of alms from becoming a chronic pauper, just as the real 
aim of all prison reform ought to be to deter first offenders from 
joining the criminal classes. 

In Paris, the temporary cases are twenty-eight thousand, the reg- 
ular, permanent recipients are one hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand, making a total of one hundred and fifty-one thousand, out of a 
total population of two millions. Great, far too great, as is this 
number, is it small or large, as measured by the statistics of Lon- 
don? In London, in 1861, with a population of 2,800,000, there 
were one hundred and three thousand poor in receipt of public as- 
sistance to the amount of five millions of dollars. In 1871, with a pop- 
ulation of 3,250,000, there were one hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand poor; this was in 1874 reduced to one hundred and eighteen 
thousand, in 1879 to ninety-eight thousand ; but it increased in 1880 
to one hundred and five thousand,—about three per cent. of the 
whole population,—including both in-door and out-door relief. 
Paris shows a percentage more than double. It must be borne in 
mind that in London public aid is given arbitrarily by each board 
of guardians of separate work-houses, at a total cost of nearly ten 
millions of dollars——double in 1881 of that of 1861. There 
is a much greater repugnance to resort to the public authorities in 
London than in Paris; while there is much larger private alms- 
giving in the former city, by all sorts of charitable foundations ; in 
Paris private charity is nearly always distributed on personal — 
inquiry of the individual cases. While the misery of Lon- 
don is much more shocking on the surface than that of Paris, 
there is a marked diminution in the percentages of English pau- 
perism ; in 1849 it was six per cent., in 1871 but four per cent., in 
1879 only three per cent., a result due much more to the increase 
of temperance, and consequent saving of earnings by the working 
classes, and to a judicious distribution of public and private alms, 
than to any theoretical cure of pauperism. In Paris, in the last 
twelve years, there has been little variation in the proportions be- 
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tween populationand pauperism; in 1869 it was one to fifteen, in 1877 
one to seventeen, in 1880 one to sixteen ; while the increase of popu- 
lation has been exceeded by the increase of general well-being, as 
shown in the greater amount in the savings-banks and other 
evidences of growing prosperity. There still remains the difficult 
problem of ascertaining why pauperism should still hold its own 
and remain a fixed factor, in spite of the steady increase of wealth 
and the growing prosperity of the country. To solve this it is 
worth analyzing the figures showing the number of the poor in 
receipt of public alms in the different wards ; and in Paris, as well 
as in Philadelphia, these indicate the proportion and distribution 
of wealth and poverty throush all successive gradations. In the 
eleventh ward or arrondissement of Paris there are 14,500, in the 
twentieth 12,8c0, in the nineteenth 10,800, in the thirteenth 10,700, 
in the fifth 7,100; while, in proportion to population, in the thir- 
teenth it is one to six hundred and seventy-one, in the twentieth 
one to seven hundred and seventy-nine, in the nineteenth one to 
nine hundred and nine, in the fifteenth one to forty-seven, in the 
sixteenth one to twelve, falling dowa even to one in nine. 

In Paris, as elsewhere, poverty gradually leaves the heart of the 
town and takes refuge in the new outskirts, thus trying to secure 
quarters at a rate commensurate with slender means varying with 
the seasons. Invading the almost rural suburbs, following up the 
lines of new streets and cheap buildings, the pauper population 
carries new terrors for those who first meet it, in the evil habits of 
its members, young and old, the dishonesty and vices of all who 
sink into this shifting yet always degrading companionship. In 
old Paris, there are still streets full of misery, crowded, wretched 
quarters, hanging close on to the fashionable residences, and largely 
fed by the charity which it demands almost as a right of its well- 
to-do neighbors. Even the march of improvement has left un- 
touched these unwholesome alleys, with their haunts of vice and 
their reeking hordes of successive beggars and criminals. Lodg- 
ings of two rooms let for fifty dollars a year, a single room from 
thirty to forty dollars, and those that have but an hour or two of 
day-light, and are hardly large enough for a single bed, rent for 
twenty-five dollars ; while a family of six may be crowded into it, 
with such furniture as can be got from charity, public or private, 
looking to the hospital as the only refuge in case of sickness, and 
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living from day to day in doubtful fear and hope of the means of 
livelihood. Yet, even in such a region, the taverns are busy as 
the men and women return from their work, and twice a week a 
ball finds patrons from the same class. Cellars, garrets, narrow 
passages,—all are crowded with a population which from day to 
day earns and spends its wretched wages. The assistance of public 
charity is sought as a means of fighting off the direst necessity, and 
there is in the poorest Parisian an intense desire to preserve an 
appearance of respectability and to hide from neighboring eyes the 
extreme of misery which compels an appeal to the authorized 
agencies. 

The careful study of each quarter of Paris shows that every district 
has its own share and species of misery,—a distinctive population, 
with particular resources, separate modes of making the best of the 
locality, and a new relation of landlord and tenant in each direction. 
In one part of Paris, there is a whole colony of one-story barracks, 
built on leased ground and let in single rooms for fifty cents a 
week, yielding twenty-five per cent. per annum, paid in advance. 
The tenant has no furniture, a bundle of straw furnishing warmth ; 
while the ground landlord, when the lease is up, destroys a whole 
settlement, expelling a horde of miserable occupants, only to let 
the land again for the same wretched use. Half rag-pickers, half 
thieves, is the general description of the class living in this way, 
and their vices are largely the result of the way in which they live. 
Of 46,815 lodgings occupied by poor people in Paris, eighteen 
hundred were rented for less than twenty dollars a year, twenty-five 
thousand for less than forty dollars, six thousand for less than fifty 
dollars, only one thousand paying more than that, the rest being 
the free quarters of porters and others who gave some service in 
return. Of the whole number, more than one-half were but one 
room, seventeen thousand two rooms, one of them generally a 
little kitchen; three thousand had no chimney or fire-place, or 
other means of heating, five thousand were only lit from the roof, 
and fifteen hundred opened only on a passage-way or entry; 
eleven thousand, five hundred had two beds, six thousand had 
three, one thousand had four, eighty-two had five. Dr. Marjolin, 
as President of the Children’s Aid Society, reported the result of 
his visit to sixteen hundred such lodgings, and declared that the 
moral injury was as great as that to the health of the occupants. 
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In a healthy part of Paris, the deaths were fifteen to one thousand 
of the population ; ina quarter filled with the poor, they rose to 
thirty-six, and the living were often worse off with their ailments 
and miseries. 

There is in Paris a special inspection of unhealthy houses, and 
since 1840 there has been a regular report made every five years. 
Between 1871 and 1876, there were 17,434 cases in which the 
owners were obliged to increase the water-supply, improve the 
water-closets or other privies, that eighth Egyptian plague, or 
enlarge the supply of air, light, or ventilation. But this makes 
a very small impression on the evils caused by the bad habits or 
want of cleanliness of the lodgers themselves. To meet these 
cases, there is in Paris a feeble effort to provide wholesome lodg- 
ings at moderate prices, on the condition of proper use and enjoy- 
ment of their improved homes by the tenants, subject always to 
strict rules. What has been done at Mulhouse, Anzin, Creuzot, and 
other manufacturing centres, was attempted during the Empire in 
Paris, where a number of good: apartments, let for from forty dollars 
to sixty dollars, were supplied in new buildings; this has been done 
ona larger scale by private individuals and by companies, and at 
Passy and Auteuil a workman can get a small house with a little plot 
of ground for a rent of sixty dollars. In London there are twenty- 
seven societies working for this end; but in Paris land is much 
dearer and harder to get, and the working classes prefer their 
lodgings in houses five or six stories high, while they dislike the 
restraint of constant inspection,—the only condition of absolute 
sanitary morals,—and have no fancy for owning their own houses or 
living for twenty years under the same roof, working at the same 
shop or factory, and putting all their savings in a home, even to 
make it their own. Then, when, out of forty-six thousand lodg- 
ings, only seven thousand cost forty dollars a year or more, what 
use is it to offer them at sixty dollars, or to hope to draw four per 
cent. out of investments which can hardly pay two per cent., unless 
the difference be credited to charity ? 

Some years ago, a large land-owner built eight great houses, 
with twelve hundred lodging-apartments, some of them let as low 
as twelve dollars a year; but workmen would not go there, or, if 
they did, would not stay, complaining that they were too much 
like barracks, the stairs too steep, the entries too dark, the rooms 
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too small,—complaints that had some foundation in fact. Now, 
the seven great gates are closed, to prevent the tenants from de- 
camping without paying rent, and only one entrance, closely 
watched, is kept open. Of the two thousand tenants, not a hun- 
dred have any decent means of livelihood; the rest are mere wan- 
derers, living as best they may and steadily growing worse, defacing 
and destroying the houses, attracting public notice by their vicious 
courses and by the dreadful havoc of disease engendered by their 
own utter want of decency. There, and in so many other parts of 
Paris, might well be inscribed the words of St. Augustine: “ Gen- 
ttus per immunititiam, vivens in miseria, moriturus in angustia.” 
There is a large class of the poor in Paris who do not even own 
their own furniture,—a bed, a table, and two or three chairs, 
—enough to give a certain degree of ease and relative dig- 
nity. The bed and the workmen’s tools are protected by law, but 
not against the folly or misfortune of the owner; and Paris is full 
of those who do not own even these, and four times a year there is 
a moving spectacle of the poor who carry their few personal effects 
in their arms as they seek new quarters,—“ furnished rooms,” so 
called in a sort of mockery of their utter wretchedness. Then there 
is that large floating population which comes from the country to 
earn the better wages of Paris, living in barracks, fifteen or twenty 
beds in a room, saving every possible penny to invest on their 
return home in another bit of ground, which is tilled by the family, 
their joint economies producing that gain which characterizes the 
French peasant and constitutes a large part of the nation’s wealth. 

The police returns in Paris show 10,481 hotels, with over 1,373,- 
000 persons registered in them in a single day; but, as these make 
no distinction between the great hotels in the American sense and 
the wretchedly furnished lodging-houses of the worst class, such 
figures serve little purpose. According to a division made accord- 
ing to the prices, there were nearly two hundred thousand lodgings 
of the cheapest kind. In 1878, M. d’Haussonville published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of June Ist an account of his personal 
inspection of the worst of these. His report was confirmed by 
the official visitors, whose description exceeded even the horrors 
he had pointed out. A decree on the subject, published by 
the Prefect of Police, provided a great many measures for correcting 
the worst evils; but it has never been enforced, partly for want of 
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means, partly for want of legal authority. In London, Parliament 
took the initiative in this direction in 1851, and in 1875 it digested 
the successive laws in the General Sanitary Act, regulating the 
number of lodgers in one room, the size, the ventilation, the light, 
the inspection, the care of the sick, the instant transfer of all con- 
_tagious cases to hospitals, and providing abundant administrative 
authority toenforce its provisions. In Paris, there is a whole army 
of homeless, houseless wanderers, pursued by the police, but still 
finding shelter of some kind without money or price,—in winter 
in the boats filled with charcoal and other freight on the Seine, in 
summer in the Bois de Boulogne, at all seasons in the great markets, 
—where the honest dealers coming in from the country for miles 
around are crowded out of their own stalls and benches by the 
vagabonds, who snatch a hasty slumber until the police make their 
rounds, easily distinguishing the one class from the other and soon 
filling the station-houses. 

In 1880, there were nearly fourteen thousand arrests in Paris 
for vagabondage. The rise and fall of this class of police offences 
varies in regular stages, from the order of the Empire to the disorders 
that marked its fall, with a curious suggestiveness, and now, with 
the restoration of good administration, the percentage has gone 
back again to its old proportions. Out of the whole num- 
ber, only thirteen hundred were convicted, and of these eleven 
hundred received the minimum of less than three months’ impris- 
onment. One hundred and twenty-six under sixteen years of age 
were returned to their families or to houses of refuge; yet the 
majority of them had neither homes nor means of livelihood, and 
were, strictly and technically, vagabonds. But, imprisonment for 
short terms being worse than no punishment, and the law making 
no provision for compelling them to work, it is cheaper and easier 
to let them loose at once than to crowd them into prisons already 
overflowing with a worse class of offenders. A plan for keeping 
them in confinement long enough to teach them a trade and to 
inculcate habits of industry, after much discussion, is again post- 
poned. Meantime, Paris attracts good and bad from all parts of 
France and far beyond, who come in the hope of earning a liveli- 
hood, either honestly or otherwise, and six or seven thousand are 
annually sent home as a mere police regulation. Of those who re- 
main, the majority wander around in a vicious circle of offences, 
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often escaping positive crime, but always on the edge of it. Pri- 
vate charity has set on foot the simple remedy of free night-lodgings., 
Opened in 1878, over forty-eight thousand persons were housed in 
two years. Of these, there were teachers, engineers, lawyers, 
officers, newspaper men, painters, pianists,—all classes, indeed, 
whose moral shipwreck was even greater than their material ruin. 
Over ten thousand, however, were farm-hands and day-laborers, 
drawn from the country to Paris in the hope of high wages and 
finding refuge in these asylums, when their little store was spent 
while waiting for employment. The day at each of these asylums 
is, of course, quiet and uneventful; but at night-fall, when the 
inmates gather together,a pretty strong hand is needed to keep 
them in order. The volunteer members of the society that 
undertook this work attend and recite a simple prayer in the 
living-room, and then the bed-room is opened, where any 
decent applicant is given, free of charge, lodgings for three 
successive nights, which may be prolonged for any reason satis- 
factory to the officers. In 1880, of the twenty-six thousand 
lodgers, thirty-nine hundred got work through the agency of 
the association. The same task was undertaken for women by 
the Philanthropic Society, which, next to the Maternal Aid Society, 
is the oldest, as it is the most useful, charity in Paris; it has Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews on its management. In 1879 it 
opened an asylum for women and children, where a hundred are 
often lodged decently over night. Naturally, the rules for cleanli- 
ness and as to identification are more exacting than those that 
are in force for men. On its lists are workingwomen, domestic 
servants, teachers, artists, and deserted wives of all classes; beds 
and lodging are given for from three to five nights, with meals 
night and morning, and help in finding redress, sympathy in sor- 
row, and succor at the time of greatest need. Of seventy-two 
hundred women received since this asylum was opened, over one 
thousand have been restored to their proper spheres of life. 
The worst class to deal with are the unmarried women just out 
of hospital with their new-born children. They receive six dollars 
each from the guardians of the poor, intended to enable them to 
gain strength; but,in point of fact, it is used to get rid of their 
offspring and to begin againa life of indulgence. The saddest cases 
are those of widows or deserted wives, whose sorrowful condition is 
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best attested by their mention of husband or children who were 
fortunate enough to die before their destitution threw them out on 
the world. The benefit and usefulness of these night-refuges 
would not be increased by multiplying them, especially as was once 
proposed, to the extent of one in each ward; for that would only 
tend to encourage a floating population without homes, always sure 
of an asylum in these public quarters. In London, the thirty 
work-houses have each its casual ward, with beds open to all 
comers, bath, meals, and a small amount of work, supposed to 
make the recipients unwilling to return to the strict police super- 
vision so much in contrast with the charity and tender kindness ex- 
tended to the same class in Paris. But in London, out of the 
thirty-seven thousand received in 1879, fourteen thousand were 
identified as professional tramps, while no effort is there made to 
find work or to restore them to their original and better place. In 
Paris, the mere exercise of charity, the gift of clothes, especially 
those of children that have died, brought by the grieving mother, 
enables the poor to help the poorest and to relieve their own sor- 
row by an act of kindness to others still more wretched and unfor- 
tunate ; and this is the distinguishing feature of all French charity. 

The question of how far it is possible for those who are well-to- 
do to understand and penetrate the minds and thoughts and con- 
. sciences of the poor, is more than a merely literary one, although 
a whole school has grown up in admiration of M. Zola’s painful 
pictures of the worst classes. There are two books that come much 
closer home than the novels that have obtained so much popularity ; 
“ The Secret of the Poor of Paris,”’ published in 1863, by M. Corbon, 
and “The Workman in 1870,” by M. Denis Poulot, himself a 
workingman, especially deserve close study. The former deals 
only with the well-to-do mechanics, numbering not more than half 
of the whole number ; the latter with his own trade, iron-workers, 
and of these, he says, forty per cent. work more than they drink, 
sixty per cent. drink oftener than they work, ten per cent. only 
work without drinking, ninety per cent. drinking more or less and 
furnishing the best customers to the saloons near every iron indus- 
trial establishment. It is from M. Poulot’s book that M. Zola has 
drawn most of the language and all of the ideas of his characters. 
What sort of a childhood have the children born in this class? 
Close and unwholesome lodgings, rough language and bad habits 
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in the adults, wild adventures in the streets, an easy acquaintance 
with juvenile as well as adult vices,—such are the preparations for 
the school-life of such as are fortunate enough to have even a brief 
period of instruction before they are swallowed up in the busy life 
of work to which they look forward. What can the best teachers 
do during the few hours of each day that the children are entrusted 
to them,—not always willingly,—to correct the evil influences of 
bad homes? 

The hardships and risks, moral as well as physical, that environ 
the life of young apprentices and working-people—girls even more 
than boys,—between thirteen and eighteen, the evils that surround 
them, in speech, and example, and influence, in shops and factories, 
may well sap the foundation of any love of virtue that was born or 
inculcated. But even suppose that all these risks are happily 
passed, and the young workman has taken a wife from among the 
young workingwomen; what are the chances of a happy domestic 
life? While the people from the country find no charm in the 
landscape, and look to the city for their amusements, the working 
classes hasten to leave the towns on their infrequent holidays, and 
to find fresh delight in the fields and pastures, the parks, and other 
districts open for their rambles. Then, the people of Paris, poor 
and rich, find an unceasing resource in the theatres, and, unfor- 
tunately for the lack of sufficient attraction within the reach of 
their shallow savings, variety saloons have grown up, with every 
shade of good and bad performances, both on and off the stage ; 
in many of them, a whole family of a Paris workingman may 
often be found, the children drinking in mischief from songs 
and scenes that hardly ruffle the morals of their toil-stained 
elders. The Parisians, male and female, have little of that natural 
love of the Germans for music; and the open-air concerts or the 
winter-gardens of every German town, and of all those in America 
where the Germans have established themselves in large numbers, 
supply an innocent amusement that is almost unknown in France, 
in spite of the national taste for crowds. 

On the other hand, the French have a real love of art, and this 
is cultivated by the easy access to the great national collections, to 
the frequent exhibitions, and by the constant display of prints of 
famous pictures in the shop-windows. Any visitor of the homes 
of the decent poor will receive a lesson in the refining influences of 
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true art in seeing how much oftener the reprints, even of the 
cheapest kind, are those of good pictures than of the kind that are 
too often made to represent French taste in art. The question of 
the extent to which religious influences control the working popu- 
lation of Paris, is one that requires nice dealing. The growing 
hostility of all classes in France to the exercise of religious duties 
by themselves, and of lay functions by clergymen, is an open 
manifestation of the change extending through all countries with 
established churches. In Paris, of the twenty-seven thousand 
and five hundred burials registered in a given six months, five 
thousand had no religious ceremonies, and, in proportion to the 
populations of the various wards, those of the working classes show 
that more than one-half of the interments were without any clerical 
services. All this, with other changes characteristic of a growing 
indifference to any form of religion, is the outgrowth of the last 
thirty years. The efforts of Protestant missionaries to attract to 
their churches the workingmen who have abandoned all attend- 
ance on those of the Roman Catholic faith, have had but small 
success. Materialism, with its promise of corporal rather than 
spiritual regeneration, of an improvement in wages, of less work 
and more pleasure, is the doctrine that finds readiest acceptance 
from the working classes. 

The moral condition of the people of Paris, including the highest 
as well as the lowest, has steadily fallen under the assaults made 
upon the foundation of all religiousfaith and the traditions of virtue. 
Paris and its inhabitants are constantly exposed to a siege of its 
morals; its passions and its vices grow in greater proportion than 
its defences ; books, pictures, photographs, lectures, appeals to the 
basest and most criminal tendencies, inthe theatres, at the concert- 
saloons, are offered at every turn; even the police, as if tired of a 
thankless office, are growing lax in their supervision, and the hum- 
ble virtues of the working classes have little protection from the 
authorities, high or low. Even the charity that, in its exercise as 
an act of devotion, is such a resource for the well-to-do, adds to 
the general injury done the poor. It makes the occasional help, 
given out of pure humanity, an excuse for withholding any effort 
to secure a real improvement of their condition. The right to 
public or private assistance suggests a reason for exaggerating 
temporary disability, so as to continue to enjoy the fruits of leisure 
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at the expense of somebody else ; there is always a temptation to 
lying, and idleness, and dishonest courses, until the pity that leads 
to charity is worn out by incessant deception. The fault, however, 
is often less with the poor than with the circumstances that keep 
them in distress ; ignorance, vice, cowardice, idleness, are the causes 
of their wretchedness. 

M. d’Haussonville promises, in a continuation of his careful study 
of the poor of Paris, to examine into the origin, and to point out 
the remedies, as far as they can be found, of this great reproach of 
modern civilization. What he has to say on these points will be 
of interest and value here, too; for in many respects we havea 
great deal to learn from the lessons of the great cities of the Old 
World. Philadelphia should make provision for the better class 
of those nightly wanderers, who now find refuge, such as it is, in 
the station-houses. Much good would be done by extending the 
charity shown to women in their confinement, to the care 
of the mother and her child for a reasonable time after its birth. 
The utter absence of any provision for those who, by mis- 
fortune, or even vice, are quite without other resources than 
theft, is a crying shame in the midst of the general comfort and 
well-being of this city and of the whole country. The existence 
in our midst of unwholesome streets, infected districts, vile lodg- 
ings, unfit for human habitation, is an infinite discredit, only Jes- 
sened by the efforts of a small knot of good men and weinen to 
gradually convert that region which is most conspicuous into one 
of decent houses. The municipal authorites do little or nothing 
to break up these and other such haunts of vice and sources of 
crime and misery. With all our comfortable satisfaction at the 
homes of our working classes, there is too much disposition to pass 
slightingly over the evils and the miseries that accompany poverty 
in our midst. Toexamine it as M.d’Haussonville is doing in Paris, 
Paris, to find its causes, to point out its remedies, and to enforce them, 
is a task that yet remains to be taken in hand. 
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SCIENCE. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LTHOUGH éstatistics make dry reading, they sometimes 

convey very valuable information in a concise form. The 
report of the production of iron and steel in the United States, 
prepared for the tenth census by the Secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Association, is a case in point ; and, as many of the readers 
of THE PENN MonTHLY may not have the opportunity or leisure to 
examine the report 7 extenso, we cull from the advance-sheets, 
which have been recently issued, the following interesting and 
most important particulars. 

The total amount of iron and steel produced in the United 
States at the time of preparing the ninth census (in 1870,) was 
3,005,215 tons; ten years later, it had increased to 7,265,140 tons, 
or nearly double, while the amount paid for wages had increased 
less than thirty-seven per cent. The proportion of Bessemer steel 
produced had increased 4,486 per cent.(!) and of pig-iron eighty- 
four per cent. 

The most remarkable increase of production in any particular 
locality was in Cook County, Ill. In 1870, the State produced but 
twenty-five thousand tons of rolled-iron and no pig-iron ; in 1880, its 
products included ninety-five hundred tons of pig-iron, two hundred 
and five thousand tons of Bessemer steel, and over twenty-eight 
thousand tons of bar-iron. Pennsylvania still heads the list as a 
producer of these valuable commodities; but, judging from the 
vast deposits of iron ores in our Western States, which, until very 
recently, have been entirely overshadowed by the more glittering 
metals, gold and silver, we believe that our State is destined to 
lose its supremacy asa producer of iron, and also of coal, ere many 
years have elapsed. 

The State of Colorado, which may be called our great miner- 
alogical cabinet, has already made itself famous for the wealth of 
gold and silver which it has yielded; but, in future years, when its 
glory as a producer of precious metals shall have declined, like 
California, Colorado will not be dependent, as her sister State 
now is, mainly upon agricultural resources, but will come to the 
front as the great iron and coal mart of the West. Surprising as 
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it may seem, it is stated, on reliable authority, that there is more 
and richer iron ore in Colorado than in Pennsylvania, and more 
coal to melt it with. Within the past year, a blast-furnace has 
gone into operation at South Pueblo, using native ore and native 
fuel ; and preparations are being made to continue the experiment, 
which has been so successfully commenced, upon a very much 
larger scale. The rapid increase of railroads and manufactories in 
the far West has created a demand for iron and coal which the 
East cannot long continue to supply, the cost of transportation 
often exceeding the value of the material. 
CARBONIZING WOOD. 

The rapid depletion of our forests is becoming more and more 
apparent, and in a few years the havoc made by the lumberman and 
the charcoal-burner will, without doubt, produce serious inconve- 
nience, especially in our own State. Any steps, therefore, which 
may be taken to lessen this evil, or to utilize products which are 
now recklessly wasted, should meet with favor. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more wasteful process of manufacture than the time- 
honored plan of preparing charcoal by smouldering fires in kilns, 
usually constructed of mud, unless it may be in the analagous 
method of making coke. There is an excuse for the crudity of the 
latter process, however, in the fact that it is a new industry, which 
has only grown to large proportions within a very few years. The 
charcoal-burner is blissfully ignorant of the fact, that, for every 
bushel of coal that he makes, he gives to the winds a number of 
valuable products, resulting from the carbonizing of the wood, 
which might readily be recovered by the use of proper appliances ; 
while it is possible, at the same time, to obtain a larger yield and 
better quality of charcoal. 

It is true that some efforts to recover pyroligneous acid result- 
ing from the distillation of wood by carbonizing it in brick cham- 
bers have already been made; but they have only been partially 
successful, owing to the very inadequate appliances used. Recently, 
however, experiments have been conducted at a large iron-mining 
works at Port Leyden, in this State, under the supervision of a prac- 
tical chemist; and they seem to have given excellent results as far as 
they have gone. The plan adopted is to carbonize the wood in 
closed wrought-iron retorts. The “plant” consists of twenty-four 
retorts capable of producing three thousand bushels of charcoal 
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per day, and the number of retorts is soon to be increased to forty- 
eight. The yield of charcoal is said to be sixty-six bushels for 
each cord of wood, or about twenty bushels per cord more than 
that which is obtained by the ordinary method of carbonizing. 
The charcoal thus produced is, as we might expect, much denser 
than ordinary charcoal, weighing nineteen pounds per bushel when 
made from beech, maple and birch woods. . Owing to the superior 
density of this coal, it was found that the burden of iron ore in the 
blast-furnace in which it was used experimentally could be in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. without increasing the proportion 
of fuel. In addition to the charcoal thus made, one hundred 
and eighty-five gallons of pyroligneous acid were obtained from 
each cord of wood carbonized, which, in the ordinary process 
of “meiler’’-coaling, and in most cases of kiln-coaling, is allowed 
to go to waste. It was further found that the combustion of the 
uncondensable gases resulting from the operation gave sufficient 
heat to maintain the temperature of the retorts up to the required 
degree, after the fire was started, without using other fuel. 

The products of distillation vary, of course, with the kind of 
wood used, the hard woods (such as oak, birch, beech, chestnut, 
etc.) yielding larger percentages of acetic acid and of methylic 
alcohol (wood-naptha) ; while pine wood yields principally turpen- 
tine, which is similarly condensed and recovered. The process is 
so simple, and the results are apparently so satisfactory, that it is 
surprising that these improved methods of carbonizing wood were 
not adopted years ago. 

CELLULOID AND ITS USES. 

The purposes to which this substance may be applied seem to 
be almost limitless, and the manufacture has grown, within a very 
few years, to an important industry. We have recently seen some 
beautiful specimens of “ nature-printing ” done with celluloid plates, 
in which the representations of ferns, grasses and sea-weed were so 
perfect as to merit the title of fac-similes. There was no evidence 
of the graver’s tool upon the plates, and it would be a skilled artist, 
indeed, who could produce by hand with great labor what is here 
accomplished by simple pressure in a few moments. The plates 
were prepared by covering an ordinary printer’s block of hard 
wood with plastic celluloid, and pressing the fern-leaf or other 
object upon its surface. As soon as the material becomes hard, the 
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object is detached, when it leaves a perfect txtaglio, from which 
hundreds of copies may be printed with as much ease as from an 
ordinary wood-cut ; or, if it be preferred, a relevo may be taken 
from the zztaglio and used as the printing-block. 

In view of the novel uses of celluloid which are constantly pre- 
senting themselves to our notice, a brief account of its preparation 
may be found profitable to those readers of THE PENN Montuty 
who are interested in these science notes. It is well known that 
ordinary cotton undergoes a remarkable change of properties 
(though remaining the same in outward appearance,) by simply sub- 
jecting it for a short time to the action of nitric and sulphuric acids. 
It is found that cotton thus treated, when dried, is a very inflam- 
mable and even highly explosive substance, as dangerous in 
this respect as gun-powder; and on account of this quality it is 
commonly called “gun-cotton,” to distinguish it from ordinary 
cotton. It is found, moreover, that this cotton has acquired an- 
other new and surprising quality; viz., of complete solubility in 
alcohol and ether, forming a clear solution. When this solution is 
poured over a glass plate, the volatile fluid portion quickly evapo- 
rates, leaving a perfectly transparent film, somewhat like hardened 
gelatine, on the glass. We presume that everyone is familiar with 
this substance, which is so important a material to the photo- 
grapher, and is called “ collodion.” Now, it has been found that 
gun-cotton (or other similarly treated wood-fibre,) is also soluble 
in camphor by the aid of heat, when treated with it in a closed vessel 
under pressure, and the resultant mass is called “celluloid ;” but 
it is, in effect, nothing more than solidified collodion. In this 
form it resembles ivory very closely, and it has largely superseded 
ivory for ornamental and useful objects, on account of its cheap- 
ness. As a manufacturer of celluloid aptly remarked, “We can 
make our own elephants, while the ivory-men have to catch theirs.” 
By the aid of pigments, the celluloid may be colored of any desired 
shade, and it is even made to imitate tortoise-shell so perfectly that 
it is difficult to distinguish the real from the counterfeit article. 

The subject of celluloid and its uses is sufficiently interesting to 
deserve a more extended notice ; but, as our space is limited, we 
can only add to this cursory glance at its manufacture a brief list 
of uses to which it is applied: Jmmztation wory,—piano and organ 
keys, billiard-balls, combs, brushes, umbrella and cane handles, 
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handles of knives and forks, harness-mountings, chess-men, etc. ; 
imitation tortotse-shell,—card-cases, cigar-cases, combs, jewelry, and 
fancy articles of all kinds, such as frames for spectacles, eye-glasses 
and opera-glasses, etc.; it is used for making musical instruments, 
such as flutes, flageolets, drum-sticks and drum-heads, etc. ; zmita- 
tion amber,—mouth-pieces for pipes, etc. ; zmztation coral,—jewelry 
of the most elaborate designs, and in all shades of pink, from 
the darkest to the lightest tints. In fact, it has been said by an 
enthusiast that “ nearly every thing we have now, except what we 
eat, is made out of celluloid.” This should, of course, be flavored 
with a grain of salt. ZERO. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE annual commencement of the Medical and Dental Depart- 
ments came off on the 15th ult. The number of graduates 
from the former was one hundred and seventeen, to which should 
be added five who received the degree of doctor of medicine at the 
commencement in June, 1881, making the total for the year one 
hundred and twenty-two. This is the largest graduating class 
since the adoption of the “new plan,” and is within five of the 
number graduating for the session of 1876-7, the year preceding 
the change, and exceeds that for the session of 1875-6 by one. 
The graduates from the Dental Department numbered forty-one, 
which, with one at the June commencement preceding, make the 
total since the last annual commencement, in March, 1881, forty- 
two. 

The valedictory address to the graduating classes, by Professor 
Tyson, already published in the April number of this magazine, 
was listened to with more than usual attention, many of the audi- 
ence learning for the first time what has been done by the Univer- 
sity in the direction of higher medical education. 

The Henry C. Lea prize was divided between D. K. Gottwald 
and Horace F. Jayne ex @guo, the Alumni prize between E. T. 
Robinson and Henry Wile ex @guo. The theses of G. W. john- 
ston, Carl H. Reed, Herbert E. Smith, A. Judson Daland, Alexis 
D. Smith, George E. Shoemaker, Charles Claxton, W. Frank 
Haehnlen and N. Archer Randolph were announced as of distin- 
guished merit ; and those of George M. Boyd, C. S. Dolley, J. L. 
Elliott, W. M. Gray, Howard A. Kelly, C. R. Matchett, D. W. B. 
Kupp, C. H. Loder, M. C. Radcliffe, J. Schmidt, P. N. K. Schwenk, 
D. W. Shelly, J. E. Sheppard, J. S. Tait and W. J. Taylor received 
honorable mention. 

The morbid anatomy prize—a Zentmayer’s histological micro- 
scope,—was awarded by the Professor of Morbid Anatomy, for the 
best thesis on any subject in morbid anatomy, illustrated by micro- 
scopical specimens, to J. Wright Blackburn, with honorable mention 
of William H. Stewart. 

The anomaly prize, awarded by the Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
Dr. Charles T. Hunter, for the best record of anomalies found in 
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the dissecting-room, was divided between Howard A. Kelly and 
Horace F. Jayne. 

The osteological prize,—a copy of “ Quain’s Anatomy,” in two 
volumes,—offered by Dr. C. B. Nancrede, the Demonstrator of 
Osteology and Syndesmology, for the best essay upon any subject 
connected with osteology and syndesmology by a member of the 
first-year class, went to E. C. Fahrney, with honorable mention of M. 
Howard Fussell. 

Fifty-one out of one hundred and seventeen graduates from the 
Medical Department received general averages of ninety or over, 
and were announced as having received honors of the first class; 
eight of the graduates of the Dental Department received similar 
honors. 

The omission of the usual display of floral and other gifts from 
the friends of graduates, inaugurated this year by request of the 
class, was generally favorably commented upon. A few thought 
a tameness and want of enthusiasm resulted ; but the majority con- 
sidered that the omission, by avoiding the distraction incident to 
the racing of the flower-bearing ushers through the aisles and 
passage-ways, the presence of the mounds of flowers on the stage, 
and the confusion of their final distribution, secured a greater interest 
in the more important parts of the commencement which added to 
the dignity of the occasion. Certainly, at no recent commence- 
ment was the interest manifested in the exercises apparently so 
great ; while all congratulated themselves on the shortening of the 
proceedings at least an hour by the omission of the distribution of 
the flowers. It is hoped that the example set by the class of 1882 
will be followed by succeeding classes. 


Over a year ago, the three Alumni societies of Arts, Medicine 
and Law of the University of Pennsylvania appointed a joint com- 
mittee of fifteen members for the purpose of considering a plan 
for the establishment of some definite connection between the Board 
of Trustees and the Alumni of the University. This joint com- 
mittee consisted of the following members of the several Alumni 
societies : 

Arts,—Rev. James W. Robins, D. D., I. Minis Hays, M. D., 
Robert H. Neilson, Henry Budd; Medicine,—William Pepper, M.D., 
Alfred Stillé, M. D., Horatio C. Wood, M. D., J. H. Hutchin- 
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son, M. D., W. F. Norris, M. D. ; Law,—J. Sergeant Price, Samuel 
C. Perkins, Henry C. Olmsted, Walter G. Smith, J. Levering Jones. 
Mr. J. Sergeant Price was elected chairman and Dr. I. Minis Hayes 
secretary of said committee. 

This joint committee, though a special committee consisting of 
Messrs. Price, Norris, Robins, Olmsted and Jones, hada number of 
conferences with a committee appointed by the Board of Trustees 
to meet them. The Trustees did not think it wise to ask for any 
amendments to their charter; but, desiring that the influence and 
the services of the Alumni might be made available for promoting the 
prosperity and usefulness of the University,they unanimously adopted 
the report of their committee, which provided that a committee 
should be appointed by the Alumni, to be called “ The Central Com- 
mittee of the Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania ;” that said 
committee should be authorized, for every third vacancy which 
might exist in the Board of Trustees, to nominate four persons 
deemed by said committee to be qualified to fill such vacancy ; that 
such nominations should lie over for at least four weeks, and thereafter 
be voted on by the Trustees ; if no one of such nominees were 
elected, that the committee should be requested to make new nomi- 
nations, to be considered in the same way, until the vacancy should 
be filled; that the Central Committee should divide itself into sub- 
committees,—one for each department,—whose duty it should he, 
from time to time, to attend upon the examinations and recitations, 
and other exercises, of the department for which such com- 
mittee had been selected, and to confer with the Professors and the 
Faculty thereof in all matters that might tend to improvement or 
be deemed advisable for the correction of errors; that each of such 
committees should meet at fixed times, and keep minutes of its 
proceedings, and should annually, or oftener, if they deemed the 
same expedient, make a report to the Central Committee, and that 
the same, if approved, should be forwarded to the Board of Trus- 
tees ; that the Central Committee should appoint a committee, to 
be styled « The Committee on Property and Endowments,” which 
committee should be furnished annually by the Treasurer with a 
copy of his accounts and his report to the Trustees of the income 
and assets of the University, in order that the Alumni, through 
said committee, might be kept advised of the condition of the 
University as to its income and expenditures, and be thereby 
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enabled to co-operate with the Trustees in securing additions to its 
resources. 

At a recent meeting of the joint committee, the above proposi- 
tion of the Board of Trustees was accepted, and the following plan 
of organization was subsequently, on motion of Dr. Pepper, unani- 
mously adopted : 

“TI, The Central Committee of the Alumni of the University of 
Pennsylvania shall consist of thirty (30) members, six (6) to be 
elected annually, to serve for a term of five (5) years, by the duly 
qualified electors voting by ballot, in person, on Commencement 
Day, in the city of Philadelphia. 

“II. Of the six so elected, two (2) shall be representatives and 
graduates of the Collegiate Departments of at least three years’ 
standing, two (2) shall be graduates and representatives of the 
Medical and Collateral Departments, and two (2) graduates and 
representatives of the Law Department. 

“TII. Any person that has received a degree, honorary or other- 
wise, from the University, shall be a duly qualified elector, except 
those who are members of the Board of Trustees, or other officers 
of government or instruction in the University, none of whom shall 
be eligible as members of the Central Committee or entitled to 
vote at the election of said members. 

“TV. The Central Committee shall annually appoint one princi- 
pal and two or more assistant inspectors of polls, who shall, on 
Commencement Day, from ten o’clock A. M. until four o’clock P. 
M., at some place in said city of Philadelphia fixed by said Com- 
mittee, receive the votes for members of the Committee, and they 
shall sort and count such votes, and make public declaration there- 
of after the closing of the polls; and said inspectors shall be pro- 
vided with a complete list of the persons qualified to vote at such 
election, and no person shall vote until the inspectors find and 
check his name upon such list. The names of the persons voted 
for, the number of votes received for each person, and the vacancy 
or place in said Committee for which he is proposed, shall be en- 
tered by said inspectors upon a record kept by them for that pur- 
pose, which shall, after such election, be forthwith made up, signed, 
and delivered by them to the Central Committee. In case any 
person not eligible to membership in the Committee is voted for, 
his name shall not be counted in making up the returns, The 
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persons receiving the highest number of votes for the places or 
vacancies in each of the three sections of the Committee, shall, to 
the number of members to be elected, be deemed and declared by 
said Committee elected members thereof. 

“V. The Central Committee shall give notice of the place of 
the polls, the hours during which they are open, the number of 
members to be elected, and the terms for which they are to serve 
together with a list of the twelve (12) candidates, four in each sec- 
tion, who received the highest number of votes at the last nomi- 
nation, by publishing the same, at least ten days before Commence- 
ment, in a newspaper or newspapers printed in the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

“VI. The terms of office of each class of members of the Central 
Committee shall extend to the close of Commencement Day of the 
year in which such terms severally expire, and the members elected 
on any Commencement Day shall supply the places of the class of 
members that goes out of office at the close of that day, and the 
vacancies then existing in the Committee. Whenever there is a 
failure on Commencement Day to supply any places or vacancies 
in the Committee, the same may be filled by vote of the remain- 
ing members of the Committee. 

“VII. In order to secure nominations for the ensuing election, 
the Central Committee shall annually select eighteen (18) persons 
(six for each section,) eligible to membership in the Cominittee, 
and shall send, on or before April 15th, to all the qualified electors 
that can be reached through the post-office, a printed list of the 
persons so chosen, together with a list of the vacancies to be filled. 
Each elector receiving such lists shall nominate candidates, to a 
number not exceeding the number of vacancies to be filled, either 
by striking out the names of all the other persons on the list ex- 
cept those he desires to nominate, or by inserting new ones, and 
shall return such amended list to the Central Committee before 
May 15th. The persons receiving in this way the highest number 
of nominations in each section, to the number of twice the number 
of vacancies to be filled, shall be considered the regular nominees 
of the Alumni, and as such their names shall be published by the 
Committee at the time of announcing the place and time of holding 
the election, as hereinbefore provided, At the election, however, 
the electors shall have the privilege of voting either for these or 
for any other duly qualified persons they may select. 
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“In order to accomplish the first election of the Central Com- 
mittee, the present joint committee of the Alumni societies shall 
send, on or before April 15th, 1882, to the qualified electors, a list 
of sixty (60) persons (twenty for each section,) possessing the 
several qualifications and chosen from the different Departments in 
the same proportion as provided for by the general rule in regard 
to the annual election of members of the Central Committee in 
Section II. From this list each elector shall strike at least thirty 
(30) names, and return it to the joint committee before May 15th, 
1882. A list of the forty-five (45) candidates (fifteen in each 
section,) receiving the highest number of nominations, shall be pub- 
lished by the joint committee, together with the other notices of 
the time and place of holding the election, in the same manner as 
provided for in the case of the Central Committee. The election 
shall be held subject to the same rules as hereinbefore established, 
and in general the joint committee shall perform all the duties of 
the Central Committee until said Central Committee is constituted. 
The thirty members of the Central Committee, upon the announce- 
ment of the result of the first election, shall be divided by lot into 
five classes, of six each, one class to serve for one, one for two, one 
for three, one for four, and one for five years. 

“ The Central Committee thus constituted shall have and enjoy 
the powers and privileges conferred upon it by the Board of 
Trustees of the University contained in the plan adopted by them 
December 6th, 1881, and such other powers and privileges as 
may hereafter, from time to time, be conferred upon it by the 
Board. 

“ The officers of the Committee shall be a President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer, to be elected annually, at such time and in such 
manner as the Committee may determine. The Committee shall 
adopt such by-laws, rules and regulations, for its own government 
and the transaction of business, as it may deem expedient.” 

The scheme, as above matured, was presented to the Board of 
Trustees at their meeting held Tuesday, March 7th, 1882, where- 
upon the following resolution was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
do approve of the articles of association of the Central Committee 
of the Alumni of the University, as submitted to the Board of 
Trustees this day, and do hereby inyest said Committee with all the 
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rights, privileges and functions therein expressed, subject to all the 
provisions in the Charter and statutes of the University now in 
force and the statutes of the said Trustees which may be hereafter 
ordained.” 


The Alumni of two departments have cause of congratulation 
upon the election to the Board of Trustees of Samuel Dickson, Esq,., 
a graduate in Arts in 1855,and in Law in 1859. Mr. Dickson, un- 
like too many graduates, has kept up his studies in more directions 
than that of his professional work. He will, therefore, doubtless 
make a useful Trustee,—one who may safely be trusted to contribute 
his share to that further development which the University needs. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


06 ENRY W. LONGFELLOW died at his residence in Cam- 
bridge, at 3.15 this afternoon.” These few and sorrowful 
words were telegraphed from Boston on 24th March last, and the 
intelligence they conveyed was despatched over the land and under 
the sea; and, wherever the English tongue is spoken, the poet’s 
death is mourned as a loss, not only to American literature, but to 
that of the world. In Cambridge, the bells rang out seventy-five 
solemn and monotonous sounds, and proclaimed to the people that 
their great poet, kind friend, and neighbour was no more on earth. 
The death of Mr. Longfellow has caused universal sorrow. Such 
was the character and influence of his writings, that many, who 
had never seen his face, mourned not only the extinction of an 
intellectual light, but the loss of one regarded as a personal friend ; 
for is it not true that his writings, prose and poetry, have secured 
their universal admiration and acceptance by their sympathy, sim- 
plicity, pathos, and purity? He was the poet of the home and its 
affections, and he felt deeply, that, so long as “truth is stranger 
than fiction,’ the elements of poetry and romance will not be 
wanting in the secret hopes and fears, anxieties, struggles against 
temptation, good resolves, and feeble or no fulfilment of them, of a 
single human life. His power over the hearts and minds of his 
readers is in the forcible and graceful utterance of thoughts and 
emotions which at times have controlled almost all who have lived. 
His songs have dignified and raised to the domain of poetry some 
of the experiences of our daily lives usually regarded as prosaic 
and common-place, and have shed light and beauty on the 
path we tread in our journey to the grave. If a predominant im- 
aginative faculty be essential to constitute the poet, Mr. Longfellow 
will not be in that respect regarded as the greatest of his age, but 
by the force and expression of his human sympathies he has 
appealed to the consciousness of his readers and has secured their 
reverent affection, and in this he is without a rival. 

‘In character and manner, as well as in the oral or written ex- 
pression of his thoughts and feelings, he illustrated the great 
excellence of earnestness and simplicity. He was natural, sympa- 
thetic and affectionate. His love for the few friends with whom 
he was most intimate was deep and abiding, and, as his journey on 
the path of life continued, and the shadows lengthened as he walked 
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toward the setting sun, he missed the old, familiar faces,and lamented 
their departure in words which one can now apply to him: 


«¢ When I remember them, those friends of mine, 
Who are no longer here, the noble three, 
Who half my life were more than friends to me, 
And whose discourse was like a generous wine, 
I most of all remember the divine 
Something that shone in them, and made us see 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of nature’s first design. 
In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their hands; 
I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. They meanwhile 
Wander together in Elysian lands, 
Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering, smile.” 
And in another sonnet he says: 
, “Good night! good night! as we so oft have said, 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return. 
Thou hast but taken thy lamp, and gone to bed ; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn.” 


As “genius is ever a secret to itself,” he could not understand 
the popularity of some of his poems, and he said that he gave 
reluctantly for publication the “ Morituri Salutamus,” that noblest 
hymn to age ever written, and that will be read with delight and 
benefit by unborn generations. Regarding old age, not as an excuse 
for indolence or rest, but as an encouragement to continued, if not 
increased, activity, he says: 

«« Whatever poet, orator or sage 
May say of it, old age is still old age. 
It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon. 
What then? Shall we sit idly down, and say, 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, but in another dress. 
And, as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day,” 


On 27th, February 1877, he reached his seventieth year, and, 
in reply to a congratulatory letter, he wrote to a friend in Phila- 
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delphia: “You do not know yet what it is to be seventy years 
old. I will tell you, so that you may not be taken by surprise 
when your turn comes. It is like climbing the Alps. You reach 
a snow-crowned summit and see behind you the deep valley, 
stretching miles and miles away; and before you other summits, 
higher and whiter, which you may have strength to climb, or may 
not. Then you sit down and meditate, and wonder which it will 
be. That is the whole story, amplify it as you may. All that one 
can say is that life is opportunity.” 

Last year, the latest volume of his poems was published, and the 
title announced to the world that he regarded his literary career 
asatanend. The “Ultima Thule” had been reached, and, in the 
harbour of the “ utmost isle,” the sails were lowered and he sought 
for rest. In his pleasant home, consecrated as it was to him by 
the memory of so much joy and one great sorrow, and in full pos- 
session of that which should accompany old age,—“ honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends,”—encircled by the affections of those 
who were near to him and crowned with the veneration and homage 
of the world, his old age 

“‘ was serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.” 

Mr. Longfellow’s personal appearance is widely known by 
portraits, engravings, and photographs; but all these want the 
effect of his gracious presence and manner. 

“He had all good grace, to grace a gentleman.” 

The fascination of his gentle and courteous manner was felt by all 
who came within the sphere of its influence. Men of eminence in 
science, literature and art recognized in him a congenial and sym- 
pathetic companion ; educated and refined women acknowledged 
the power of a mind feminine in the delicacy of its perceptions and 
sentiments; and little children, to whom he was ever a kind and 
familiar friend, found in his thorough naturalness and simplicity that 
which made them unembarrassed and happy in his presence. 

During the last year, his health and strength slowly but cer- 
tainly diminished,and the solemn termination of his beneficent and 
happy life was near. On the 24th of March, 1882, his spirit 
took its departure from its earthly habitation and “ joined the dead, 
but sceptred sovereigns, that rule our spirits from their urns; ” and 
there, in the spot on earth the poet loved the best, and which had 
been his happy home so many years, 
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“ Dead he lay among his books ; 
The peace of God was in his looks. 


As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er Maximilian’s tomb, 


So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 
Let the lifeless body rest, 

He is gone, who was its guest. 
Traveller ! in what realms afar 
Shines the light upon thy face? 

In what garden of delight 

Rest thy weary feet to-night? . 
Lying dead among thy books, 

The peace of God in all thy looks.” 

The pomp and pageantry of funeral ceremonial were not needed 
for him, and his burial, like his character and life, was simple and 
unostentatious. In reverent sorrow, kindred and friends followed 
the mortal remains to that city of the dead whither so many whom 
he loved had gone before ; and now the fitting conclusion is the 
last stanza of his translation of De Manrique : 

“* His soul to Him who gave it rose ; 
God led it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest. 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest.” 


J.P. 


International arbitration anduniversal peace—are they not glo- 
rious ideas? Such are the objects of an English association which 
numbers in its ranks some of the most prominent thinkers and 
publicists of the whole world. The substitution which it proposes 
of arbitration for war, to be effected through the medium of an 
international tribunal, would be a matter really presenting no 
especial difficulty, if the public mind of all nations were sufficiently 
educated. All wars are relics of barbarism, remains of the days 
when no man was considered of any account until he had killed an 
enemy ; they are uncertain and indecisive, useless, costly and 
ruinous, both to the vanquished and to the victor. It is not nec- 
essary to be a visionary in order to believe that a generation which 
has experienced the Geneva and Halifax Awards, to say nothing of 
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minor instances, will live to see many more such arbitrations. The 
world spends in fruitlessly keeping up standing armies more than 
enough to clothe and feed all its poor. The zen millions of men at 
arms, who are kept watching each other, withdrawing so many 
producers and turning them into locust-like consumers, could return 
to the fields, where their stalwart arms would be of avail, and the 
five hundred and sixty-eight million pounds sterling, which it is 
computed they annually cost the world, might be used for promoting 
the arts of peace. 


If the principle of international arbitration were once adopted, 
a general disarmament, except for police purposes, could take place, 
«* And man, by love and mercy taught, 
Shall rue the wreck his fury wrought, 
And lay the sword away.” 
Even in the most despotic and tyrannical Governments, public 
opinion can make itself felt; how much more so in countries where 
thought and speech are free. Here in America it is peculiarly our 
duty to further the great work of philanthropy; its consummation 
would be the crowning glory of our century. The times have fully 
ripened to receive this idea, and it needs only the active co-opera- 
tion of writers and thinkers to force it as a necessity upon the Gov- 
ernments of the world, 

The means by which the /uternational Arbitration and Peace 
Assoctation of Great Britain and Ireland propose to effect this 
end is by the formation in each country of a similar federation, 
which shall send delegates annually to a central congress, into 
whose hands shall be committed the supervision and general direc- 
tion of the associations. Each association shall spread its principles 
by addresses, lectures, public meetings and every method of edu- 
cating the popular mind, and shall sedulously correct, as the occa- 
sion arises, any misstatements in newspapers, etc., calculated to pro- 
mote international suspicion or ill-feeling. 

The association is no incongruous combination of long-haired 
men and short-haired women, such as have too often sullied a good 
cause, but is composed of some of the “ solidest” names in Europe ; 
Earl Derby, Earl Shaftesbury, Sir John Lubbock, John Brinton, 
Esqre, M. P., Sir Travers Twiss, Karl Blind, M. Perier, Pere Hya- 
cinthe, and a host of other well-known names, are among its friends 
and advocates. We trust that the greatest possible success may 
attend the movement. H. P., Jr. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A Manuwat oF Historical, LITERATURE. By Charles Kendall Adams, 
LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1882. 


This book cannot be commended too highly. Its plan is admir- 
able and its execution is equal toits plan. It is everything it was 
intended to be and everything that can be desired; which is far 
more than can be said of many volumes which are well done and 
have attained a high standard as authority. The author of this 
volume is professor of history in the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, and he tells us, in the preface, that the work “ owes its 
origin to the suggestion of President White of Cornell University, 
who, some five years ago, did me the honor to propose to share 
with me the labors and responsibilities of preparing a work similar 
in character to the one now laid before the public.” President 
White’s appointment as Minister to Berlin put an end to his share 
in the work; and, while appreciating his ripe scholarship, we are 
glad that this “ Manual” has come from the press the work of one 
hand, especially when it devolved upon so able a hand, for the 
unity of the work is preserved more perfect. It is a bibliography 
of historical literature, or, more truly yet, an analytical index to the 
most desirable historical works, comprising brief descriptions of 
the most important histories in English, French and German, to- 
gether with practical suggestions as to methods and courses of 
historical study. 

There are nine hundred and sixty-seven works critically de- 
scribed in this manual, which is divided into thirteen chapters,— 
the first chapter being introductory, on the study of history,—classi- 
fied respectively under one or the other of the following heads: 
Universal history, histories of Antiquity, of Greece, of Rome, of 
the Middle Ages, of Modern Times, of Italy, of Germany, of France, 
of Russiaand Poland, of the Smaller Nationalitres of Europe,—Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Turkey, modern Egypt, Holland, Belgium 
and Sardinia,—of England,and of the United States. The works in 
these chapters are again subdivided into histories of limited periods, 
arranged chronologically, and histories of civilization and institu- 
tions, arranged alphabetically by authors’ names. Each chapter, 
again, consists of two parts, the first being devoted to descriptions 
of books, and the second to suggestions to students and readers as 
to the best order and method of using them. We have thoroughly 
and carefully examined this manual, and we must candidly say that 
we cannot find that it has a fault. The works recorded comprise 
all the volumes of history that any general reader or general stu- 
dent will want to examine or consult, and the criticisms upon each 
of these works are concise and candid, pointing out both the merits 
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and the defects. Of course, we cannot say that our viewsalways coin- 
cide with those of Professor Adams ; but it would be almost a miracle 
if the views of any two men upon a body of literature like this 
could always be in accord. We can say, though, that he is a won- 
derfully erudite and sagacious critic, and his volume is a monument 
to a marvellous amount of study and labor expended upon it. 
This “ Manual of Historical Literature” is a book that no one with 
any pretence to cultivation should be without ; every teacher must 
have it, each librarian should keep it by his side, among his ready- 
reference volumes, and all intelligent booksellers ought to distribute 
copies among their clerks. It is so seldom that we are able to 
speak in this favorable manner of a new book, that it is a down- 
right pleasure to do so when the rare opportunity occurs. The 
work is supplemented by a copious index of thirty-five pages, the 
proof-reading of which, however, has not been sufficiently careful, 
and, therefore, the page-references are not always correct. 
CHARLES Henry Harr. 


Stupies IN MEpi@vaL History. By Charles J. Stille, LL. D., late 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1882. 

This book is an outgrowth of Dr. Stillé’s occupancy of the 
chair of history in the University of Pennsylvania, and doubtless 
will be hailed with pleasure by many of the Doctor’s former pupils, 
as well as by historical students in general, as a welcome addition 
to that very important branch of learning known as the philos- 
ophy of history. The work, to which it is impossible to do justice 
within the bounds of a magazine notice, may be described as a 
summing up; it assumes on the part of its readers a certain and 
tolerably full knowledge of the events of the era of which it treats, 
and then analyzes their causes, relating only so much of historical 
narrative as is necessary to illustrate the positions and lessons 
which the author desires to impress upon his readers. Dr. Stillé’s 
object is to show how the conditions of society in the Middle Ages 
were established, to what they owed their origin, and he also shows 
the effect of many of the medizval institutions upon the modern 
times. He starts with the great conflict between the Roman and 
the barbarian ideas, and shows the civilization and religion of the 
former overpowering the mere brute force and wild love of inde- 
pendence of the latter, and how the Roman name and sentiment 
dominated the barbarian imagination, as exemplified in the dream 
of a world-wide empire of Charlemagne. He shows, also, how, soon 
after the apparent realization—in part, at least—of that dream, the 
empire was rent and the originals of the present French, German 
and Italian nations had their rise on the treaty of Verdun. He 
traces the feudal system and its effect in France, Germany and Eng- 
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land, shows the rise of the Moslem power, of the free cities, and of 
Parliamentary rights in England, besides treating of education in 
the Middle Ages and the condition of the laboring and commer- 
cial classes. 

The great feature of Dr. Stillé’s book, however, and a most valu- 
able one, is the prominent position he assigns to the work done by the 
Church in the great cause of human enlightenment and progress, 
We are too apt, in the present day of material progress and so- 
called free thought, to overlook the claims of the Church in this 
respect. We, of course, acknowledge Christianity as the great 
civilizer and ameliorator of the human condition ; but we are too 
apt to imagine that the work of civilization has been done by the 
divine precepts of our Master, working upon the heart and con- 
science directly, and thereby making men better, and to forget that 
this work, undoubtedly divine, undoubtedly God’s work, has been 
performed by a divinely instituted means, the Church of God, a 
visible organism, which often controlled by its authority before it 
called into existence love. The barbarian, who would not even have 
understood the Sermon on the Mount, was awed by the man 
who came to his camp, with the insignia of his holy office upon him, 
and spoke to that savage in the name of One who was king over 
all the earth, and who commanded him to be baptized or to perform 
works of mercy ; and, when awed, he was taught through the beau- 
tiful ritual of the Christian Church, the constant preaching, through 
the blessed sacrament, of truths, which, had they simply been an- 
nounced to him, would never have effected a lodgment in his brain. 
This great service of the Church to mankind Dr. Stillé puts before us 
in a clear and striking manner ; he shows us how, when the civil 
power shrank, cowering before the invaders, the Church interposed 
and protected the trembling Romans; he calls to our minds the mis- 
sions organized by Gregory the Great; he does full justice to the 
noble religious orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, and the pro- 
tection afforded to learning by the Church in the time whose dark- 
ness, but for her, would have been the blackness of night itself. 

With this scant notice, we must dismiss a book which contains 
much food for thought and which we recommend as a valuable 
assistant to anyone who desires to make his studies in medieval 
history something deeper than mere glances at the picturesque ex- 
terior of the time covered by it. , 


Tue GOSPEL IN THE STARS; OR, PRIMEVAL AsTROoNOMY. By Joseph 
A. Seiss, D. D. Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co. 

New departures from old standpoints necessarily meet with 
opposition. Prejudice, indifference, ridicule, should a far-reach- 
ing change be proposed, set up themselves, singly or in bands, to 
tear to pieces the new progression. Even those in advanced posi- 
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tion care not to turn aside and lead the way, as long as old routine 
is not greatly obstructed or outside thought much disturbed. 
Teachings from ill-weighed probabilities, and thus erroneous, but 
still teachings handed down from all time, have so warped many 
minds that the sharp probe of truth from much weightier proba- 
bilities, or from closer investigation, finds little penetration and no 
permanent resting. But, when the subject treated of has an out- 
look into the unknown and mysterious, mere disbelief takes up her 
attack with bitter and scornful weapon, to crush out unwelcome 
doctrine. 

“The Gospel in the Stars” comes in for much of this sort of 
criticism and treatment, which would hastily set it in the balance 
with old stories long exploded, yet still rehearsed as history; or 
with doubtful legends of antiquity, passing from mouth to mouth 
till finally recorded by the father of history or the broad philoso- 
pher, and accepted on reputation, with no further probability 
added. 


The author of the volume here presented to notice brings to his 
work a mind clear, logical, and full of the fruits of research. In no 
sense working up a theme, he exhibits the real outgrowth of a 
life devoted to the interpretation of the sure word of prophecy. 
His analysis and exposition of the Apocalypse, that little read and 
less understood canon of Scripture, in which converges nearly all 
of sacred prediction, show clearly that the interpreter stands on 
solid foundation,—even this, that the Holy Spirit who inspired the 
foretelling of things about to come to pass, knew what He meant 
to say and how to say it in terms comprehensible to those who 
would study it aright. The Sacred Word clearly shows that 
primeval man was no barbarian, but a divinely instructed being, 
who had at command the arts of advanced progress,—music, 
mechanics, city and ship building; sun, moon and stars were 
given to him for signs and seasons, for days and years, so that 
their signification could be nothing less than divine. After the 
first population had been swept away, a few who escaped the flood 
possessed and carried over the earlier knowledge with which were 
laid, here and there, the beginnings of a new civilization, too soon 
obscured by the growing night of apostasy and degradation ; but, 
wherever a purer faith survived, there the stars carried, as from 
the first, a sacred message. The oldest books, the most ancient 
records, the earliest and latest writers, stand in array for a divine 
original for physical astronomy and against the heathenish parasite. 

The last three lectures by wide induction present a sustained 
weight of probabilities not to be lightly thrown aside or branded 
as mere speculations, as every serious and thoughtful reader will 
find. Admitting them into belief, the arguments, deductions and 
teachings of Dr. Seiss, under each and all of these wonderful 
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signs, by fair and unforced method, will convince of the “good 
news” brought by the stars, even though their full import may 
not be received. The motto should be: “Read without prejudice, 
then with candor judge.” 

It is noted regretfully that the make-up of this volume falls be- 
low the standard of these days of book-making. The typography 
is fair and readable, but the paper poor and cover gaudy. A new 
edition—there should be many,—will correct these oversights. 

R. 


Tuomas Corwin: A Sketcu. By A.P. Russell, author of “ Library 

Notes.” Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1881. 

This little book is, as its title states, simply a “sketch ;” but it 
is a graphic one, depicting, principally, the wonderful oratorical 
and conversational powers of Mr. Corwin, aided by a wonderful 
force of facial expression and of gesticulation. As an instance of 
the latter, a story is told of his being at a dinner-table in Mexico 
where no one but himself understood Engdish and where he under- 
stood not a word of Spanish, the language of the place. A suffi- 
ciently difficult position for “conversation”! But Corwin was 
equal to it. ‘He spoke to the lady on his right in the most 
pleasing and vivacious way, making the best of his characteristic 
and peculiar facial expressions, gesticulating a little, and set her 
responding in. Spanish, and laughing ; then he turned to the lady 
on the left, and did the same; and then they laughed and talked, 
and enjoyed themselves exceedingly ; but never a word did either 
of them understand of what the other was saying.” The “sketch” 
gives many instances of Corwin’s oratorical powers in circunistances 
of graver character and which are not wanting in interest. 

The author, with a keen sense of the difference between the 
sentiments of public men when Corwin was in his prime and the 
new code which is now disgusting the civilized world and dis- 
gracing American politics, thus writes of the time when his hero’s 
last term of service was passed in Congress: « He missed the high 
social atmosphere which had sweetened his public life, and the chiv- 
alrous honor and generous courtesy which made it safe sometimes 
to think aloud and pleasant always to be a gentleman. That old 
set never felt each other’s elbows; and they looked straight into 
each other’s eyes, everyonea man. . . . The cherished thing 
called character was such a creation as the possessor had been able 
to make it, hedged about by such defences as its weaknesses had 
made necessary ; and its shadow, reputation, was of quick blood 
enough to require to be cautiously dealt with. Especially was 
character, as connected with the public service, jealously and 
scrupulously guarded and defended. That old-time virtue, which 
had, not many years before, caused a Secretary of the Treasury to 
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confess an amour and all the petty pecuniary expenses attending 
it, rather than to permit himself to rest under suspicion that the 
exchequer had been drawn upon to meet demands beyond the 
ability of his own private purse, was still in existence, still governed 
as a rule of conduct, and still sometimes required voluntary per- 
sonal exposure to defend suspected official integrity and honor, In 
private life, the character might lapse a little and recover itself, but 
in public life never; delinquency was ruin. And the people, too, 
felt the crime, like a wound that refused to be cicatrized, flowing 
forth afresh with every remembrance.” 

Would to God that “ old-time virtue” might return! In place 
of it, what do we see now? Men in public position, suspected and 
charged with all crimes that ought to make a man infamous unless 
he can clearly prove his innocence,—such crimes as conspiracy to 
defraud the Government and people, as robbery, as using official 
position to promote personal ends,—what do we see such men 
doing ? Demanding investigation, and using every possible means 
to secure it and clear themselves? Yes; “demanding investiga- 
tion,” indeed; and, when the investigation is accorded, throwing, 
by the help of counsel learned in the law, every possible legal 
quibble and technicality in the way of an honest investigation. In 
the light of day and in the presence of an outraged: people, they 
scout the folly—folly most truly in those who know themselves to 
be guilty,—of being proved either guilty or not guilty, and move 
heaven and earth to shelter themselves under the protecting egis 
of some legal technicality, under cover of which they too often go 
scot-free. Such things may make the unlearned wonder at the in- 
genuity of American Jaw; but they cause grave doubts as to the 
purity of American justice, to say nothing of the corruption of 
American honor. J. A. H. 


SENSATION AND Pain. By Charles Fayette Taylor, M. D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 


This brochure of seventy-seven pages is the substance of a lec- 
ture delivered before the New York Academy of Sciences, in March, 
1881. The author treats,in a semi-popular way, of the physiology 
of sensation, including a discussion of reflex action, automatism, 
and consciousness. He makes free use of both the facts and opin- 
ions of Bain, Carpenter, Spencer, Huxley, Foster, and other latter- 
day psychologists and physiologists. The burden of the bookis a 
discussion of the difference between objective or externally excited 
sensations and those which are subjective or centrally initiated. 
Objective sensations come from without the nerve-centres. Rays 
of light fall on the retina, and we become conscious of light and 
shade ; we reach forth our hand, and we become conscious of some- 
thing touched, Subjective sensations are the memories of previous 
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objective sensations ; they have been registered and are re-excited 
from within. Pain and other sensations are often subjective. We 
cannot believe the evidence of our senses. Attention, occupied 
with one sensation, excludes others. Taylor gives a number of 
illustrations of self-deception and errors of perception, the result 
of confounding central and external sensations. The monograph 
sets forth clearly an important and somewhat abstruse problem in 
physiology. C. K. M. 
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